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PREFACE 


The author of the book to which I write this Preface has 
shown by that weighty English work, The Logic of Plato, 1 
that he is an accomplished philosopher in the technical 
and scholarly sense of that much-abused term. That he 
is versatile as well as scholarly would seem to follow 
from the fact that his previous writings, numerous, if 
not voluminous, embrace essays in five other languages— 
Polish, German, Russian, Spanish and French—and range 
in subject from chemistry to politics. 

In the present work—if the term “ work ” can be 
applied to what is so free an outpouring of the writer’s 
heart—the cosmopolitan, the speaker of many languages 
and lover of human nature, takes the bit in his teeth 
and almost entirely “ gets away ” from the technical 
philosopher. The Soul’s Power is in fact the simple 
confession of faith of a peculiarly sympathetic and 
generous-minded human being, nourished, it is true, on 
philosophy, but now expressing all the idealities that 
are in him in direct affirmative form, and refusing (for 
this time at least) to be hindered by any of those technical 
cobwebs and possible objections which so haunt the 
minds of professors of philosophy speaking ex-cathedra 
that to affirm a thing, naively and on their own respon¬ 
sibility, is a risk that they hardly ever take. 

Wincenty Lutoslawski honours philosophy; he even 
adores it, along its platonising traditions; but he finds 
little use for its sceptical scruples and inhibitions. He 

1 The Origin and Growth of Plato*s Logic, with an Account of Plato*s Style 
and of the Chronology of his Writings. (London, New York and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green dc Co., 1897.) Quoted in this volume as Plato*s Logic . 
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is a genuine transcendentalism in the Emersonian sense. 
To many he will assuredly be as a prophet, speaking 
not as the scribes, but with authority, and communicating 
confidence and cheer. 

Our general attitude towards life, our faith that things 
ought to be thus and so, usually lie deeper than our 
articulate reasonings. For the most part these latter 
are but masquerades for social purposes. They confirm 
convictions but rarely create them, and they almost 
never bear them in upon the unwilling minds of others. 
Personal example, the contagion of an attitude, is in 
every sphere, save that of the plainest facts of sense, the 
grert opinion-confirming and communicating power. Of 
course the personal example must have communicability, 
impressiveness, authority. If it work through writing, 
the writer must have literary magic, charm, the demonic 
quality. Witness Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, Matthew 
Arnold, and nowadays in Germany Nietzsche. Whether 
our present author has this infectious quality in a high 
degree, or in any degree, is a question that can be 
answered only by the success or non-success of his book. 

To the writer of this Preface he seems to have it; 
though he would probably have it far more strikingly 
were he writing in his native tongue. He who has it 
can afford to express himself affirmatively more than 
ratiocinatively, and Wincenty Lutoslawski reasons less 
than he affirms. This is the more natural since his 
beliefs are after all in the line of great human traditions. 
He is spiritualist to the core; that is, he believes in 
individual souls as ultimate and irreducible facts. He 
calls them “ substances ”; but prejudice against the 
scholastic term ought not to stand between the English 
reader and the author’s practical meaning, which is that 
each of us in his inner individuality is a permanently 
receptive and permanently active part of the universe. 
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The universe is a great hierarchive system of such individual 
souls. In other words, Wincenty Lutoslawski is not 
monist either in the materialistic or the idealistic sense, 
but a pluralist, a monadologist. The world has only 
the unity of a collection, the immense collection of living 
souls of all orders, from those most numerous ones at 
the bottom, which animate the particles of matter, to 
the single leading soul whom we all call God, at the top. 
But this God is not the “ Creator ” in the Christian theo¬ 
logical sense; he is only a leader, a worker upon forces 
that are often refractory. Between him and us there 
are intermediary spirits; and our author, if classed under 
cut-and-dried rubrics, must be distinctly called a polytheist 
rather than a theist. 

Monadism and polytheism, always the real instinctive 
belief of the people, but long repressed in philosophic 
circles, are slowly beginning to show their faces aggressively 
again in the philosophic literature of our time. Our author 
may be considered an efficient ally of this movement. 

Of course it carries with it the belief that the immediate 
influence of one soul upon another is the universal and 
elementary type of causation ; also that freedom must 
exist, and along with it the possibility of non-uniformity 
of behaviour, so that the uniformities of nature—on which 
science leans—would appear rather to be practical statis¬ 
tical results of the enormous numbers of elementary agents 
at play in the lower ranges of nature than consequences 
of a transcendental principle which nature has to obey. 

All these points are still more compendiously set forth 
in the smaller treatise by the same author, Ueber die 
Grundvoraussetzungen und Gonsequenzen der individualism 
tischen Weltanschauung. (Helsingfors, 1898.) To the 
reader who may wish a dryer and purely objective treat¬ 
ment of the subject, I can strongly recommend that 
charmingly executed piece of work. 
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Such, in meagrest terms, is the abstract metaphysical 
frame within which Wincenty Lutoslawski takes up his 
attitude towards life. And surely few philosophers have 
so livingly expressed the consequences of their theoretic 
view of the world. Most men outside of philosophic 
classrooms think they believe what this writer believes ; 
they assent to freedom and immortality and the inter¬ 
course of souls. But what a difference between such 
dead-and-alive assent and such a faculty of belief as 
that which animates our Polish friend! He believes 
vitally and practically. For him this universe is really 
made up of souls and their relations. A perfect passion 
of friendship, love, brotherhood and loyalty sings through¬ 
out his pages. These things are the absolute things in 
his universe. With them, with freedom, with immor¬ 
tality, all good things are possible ; the best is really 
possible, for the organs of its possibility are really 
here. We live in a genuinely spiritual republic, slowly 
but surely evolving into what men have dreamed of as 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Of course, in the concrete filling up of this part of 
his programme, Wincenty Lutoslawski is Utopian and 
romantic, and deliberately so. But Utopias and romances 
are also forces as the world goes, so that is no radical 
reproach. I leave all other details to the reader. Such 
books, such litres de bonne foy, are sure to find their 
level in the end without the aid of the publishers, critics 
or preface-writers. Those whom they help, speak of 
them to others, and they finally gain their natural 
sympathetic constituency. If passionate humanity and 
generosity can win a sympathetic hearing for a writer, 
Wincenty Lutoslawski is sure of his audience in advance. 


Harvard University, 
August 1899. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The publication of this book requires some personal 
explanation by the author, after the exaggerated praise 
given by my friend William James to a work, of which 
the present book contains only six chapters out of ten, 
to which the above Preface was written. 

For ten years (1887-1897) I have been engaged in the 
study of Plato. My first work on Plato was written in 
German 1 in 1887, as a dissertation for a degree ( Magisier 
Philosophiae) in the University of Dorpat, and referred 
to the political doctrine of Plato. The concluding work 
of this period of my life, The Origin and Growth of 
Plato’s Logic, with an Account of Plato’s Style and of 
the Chronology of his Writings, was written in English, 
after ten years of almost continuous research, and 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. in 1897. 

During these ten years a growing intimate familiarity 
with one of the greatest thinkers of all ages led me to the 
passionate desire to realise in my own person Plato’s high 
ideal of the philosopher or lover of all wisdom. I devoted 
myself exclusively to the pursuit of knowledge, enjoying 
perfect leisure and material independence, chiefly in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, but also travelling 
in many countries and testing everywhere those who 
were supposed to know more than others. I have read 
not only the writings of great philosophers, but a vast 

* Erhaltung und Untergang der Siaatsverfassungen nach Plato, Arts - 
toteles und Machtavelli, in 8°, viii + 140 pp., Dorpat, 1887; also Breslau, 
Verlag von W. Koebner, 1888, 
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amount of comments on them, and above everything many 
special biographies of great men, in order to investigate 
the real conditions of human life in all ages and countries. 

But the long study of Plato accentuated the difference 
between a Polish soul and the great Greek thinker. I 
mentioned once in London that difference to an English 
lady friend, and she challenged me to put for her my own 
view of Life and Being into writing. This I did in a 
lonely hamlet on the Spanish sea-shore, opposite Corunna, 
in the last two and a half months of 1897, without con¬ 
sulting any books and writing very rapidly, with great 
ease and a feeling of freedom, resulting from the termina¬ 
tion of the long and painstaking labours on Plato’s Logic, 
and especially on the very detailed index at the end of that 
work. To be free from reading proofs, testing references, 
comparing texts, was a new experience of exalted joy. 

The book thus written. The Progress of Souls: Letters 
from a Philosopher to an Unbeliever, I expected to see 
soon published, as Plato’s Logic had been reviewed very 
favourably, not only by the experts in philological and 
philosophical journals, but also by the daily Press. Un¬ 
fortunately, the MS., carefully typewritten and corrected, 
went round many publishers in England and America, 
without being approved. I then rewrote the whole work in 
German and found easily, through my friend Wilhelm 
Ostwald, a paying publisher in Leipzig. The book was 
published by the firm of Wilhelm Engelmann, under 
the title: Seelenmacht, Abriss einer zeitgemdssen Weltan¬ 
schauung, early in 1899. I sent a copy to my friend 
William James, whom I had visited in Harvard in 1893, 
and who since then remained in correspondence with me 
until his death. He wrote me enthusiastic letters on this 
work and on a German Doctor dissertation, published 
in 1898 in Helsingfors, Ueber die Grundvoraussetzungen 
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und Consequenzen der individualistischen Weltanschauung. 
James intended, as he wrote me, 1 to translate himself that 
dissertation and to add his own comments. He knew 
not only the German edition of Seelenmacht, but also the 
English original MS., and he offered to write a Preface, 
in order to help me to find an English or American publisher. 
But the MS., with James’s Preface, went again in vain 
from publisher to publisher, and nobody dared to publish it. 
At last in 1922 an article published in Mind, and dealing 

* William James wrote me on November 4, 1898 : " I have read your 
individualistic pamphlet with extreme satisfaction. It is exceedmgly 
clear and complete, and altogether has struck me as the type of a 
new sort of philosophic statement, affirmative rather than polemic, yet 
clearly setting forth the contrasts with other theories. On the whole 
your philosophy is also my ideal." On May 31, 1899, he wrote : "I 
have read enough of your book, Seelenmacht , to recognise it as a wonder¬ 
ful book—wonderful, in that the author, entirely unmoved by the usual 
inhibitions and cautions, is not ashamed to express himself straight out 
as the idealist which he is. It is, in short, a book of unabashed ideality, 
which will surely find its readers. It has a value beyond its possible 
defects, it is a Gospel, an Act, rather than a book, and such acts always 
find their way home to those whom they concern." On May 13, 1900 : 
" You belong to the theoretic life as few men do. Work out the abstract 
theory of freedom and let the close-lipped, iron-willed, hard-hearted men 
of affairs who exist for that purpose translate it into action. Then shall 
it best succeed 1 I mean, if ever I live to work again, to translate and 
republish your Helsingfors thesis. You do too much honour to my 
name in mentioning it, for although you represent my opinions rightly, 
I have hardly ever expressed them in print as yet—and fear that, as 
things are going with me, I never shall." On March 3, 1901 : " I am 
sure that the vocation marked out for you is to work for your ideals in 
their eternal theoretic form, rather than work in the temporary form 
of taking the lead in applying them to practice. Do devote yourself 
to theoretic writing—then shall your name shine sicut splendor firmamenti 
in perpetuas aeternitates I If you can create a community of persons 
who will simplify their life, and succeed economically, and live in harmony 
together, it will be grand indeed." On April 15, 1901 : " If I live to write 
my metaphysical treatise I may possibly translate your Individualistische 
Weltanschauung and print it as an appendix to the book." On May 22, 
1904 : " It is probably difficult for a man whose cerebral machine works 
with such facility as yours does, to imagine the kind of consciousness 
of men like myself. What an extraordinary career you have had, anti- 
philistine that you are ! " On May 6, 1906 : " Your long and beautiful 
letter about Yoga greets me on my return from California. It is a most 
precious human document, and some day, along with that sketch of 
your religious evolution and other shorter letters of yours, it must see 
the light of the day/* 
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with the theory of sex, attracted the attention of Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin, who asked me whether the work, 
of which this article was the first chapter, A Theory of 
Personality, was written, and whether I intended to publish 
it. The result of our correspondence is the present 
publication, which contains six out of ten chapters of the 
original work written in 1897, with the addition of the 
Mind article, written in 1921, as a seventh chapter, which 
shows the author’s development of the conception formu¬ 
lated in chapter vi., on Bisexual Association, more than 
twenty-five years ago. 

Thus the problem of sex is dealt with here in two different 
ways, originally as the doctrine of True Love, similar to 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of counterparts, and later from a 
much wider point of view, considering True Love to be 
too rare to account for the universality of sex relations. 
What I wrote in chapter vi. on Bisexual Association 
remains true, but refers only to very rare cases of 
exceptional lovers. It was necessary to supplement 
this doctrine by a wider conception of what implies the 
difference of sex, and as it happened that this problem 
was the starting-point of a new work on the Theory of 
Personality, the first chapter of this new work was fit to 
become the concluding chapter of the old work on The 
World of Souls. 

In the first six chapters, which have been slightly 
revised by the author, the reader will find the author’s 
personal confession of what he held to be true as to the 
nature and destiny of human souls in 1897, and what 
remained true to him for ever afterwards. The fact that 
in revising these chapters for the press, I found nothing 
essential to alter, and could approve everything I had 
written twenty-five years ago, justifies this belated publica¬ 
tion. The text has stood the test of time, of age, and of a 
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very much enlarged experience of life and thought. It was 
supposed since the start not to be the author’s mere 
subjective opinion, but an objective statement of the 
most essential truth, in which all great thinkers have 
agreed in all ages. And it was found that the author, 
after living twenty-five years longer, agrees at least with 
himself, and has many times tested and verified his 
conviction, that he also agrees with the greatest thinkers 
of mankind. 

Not so much could be said of the remaining chapters, 
which were published in German, and are left out in the 
present publication. They dealt with such questions as 
Divine Rule, Social Organisation, the Aims of Life, and Future 
Possibilities. On no subject have I learnt more during 
the last twenty-five years than on the true nature of my 
Maker. I could not publish now the original chapter on 
Divine Rule, as it appears pp. 116-146 of the German 
Seelenmacht, without expanding it to the size of a large 
volume and including my experiences of conversion, of 
sanctification, of prayer, of fasting and of self-healing. 
Such a book would be rather a personal testimony and 
account of actual personal experience than an objective 
statement of universal truth. God is infinite and can be 
only partly understood and experienced by a finite 
individual. This individual revelation of God to a single 
being, if sincerely and clearly confessed by a humble 
worshipper, is of greater value to his fellow-seekers than 
any false pretence to give a definitive objective solution 
of the great mystery of Divinity. The value of each 
revelation depends, of course, on the personality of the 
prophet who interprets the voice of God, and can be taken 
seriously in consideration only by those who know and 
esteem the witness. Such a testimony differs essentially 
from the knowledge a thinker can have about his own soul. 

2 
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This explains why the chapter on Divine Rule, to which 
some passages in James’s Preface refer, could not be 
included in this publication. I am no longer a polytheist, 
and have no doubt that God is the Creator of the Universe. 
I have learnt to know my Creator and am most anxious 
to reveal Him to those who do not know Him, but that 
can be done only to those who know their own souls, and 
this book is intended to prepare the way for a work on 
Divine Rule, which, like the Phaedrus of Plato, will contain 
the original blasphemy and a fit recantation. 

The other chapters, on Social Organisation, Aims of 
Life, and Future Possibilities , have furnished the matter 
of many books in Polish, and they could not be reprinted 
in their original English redaction except as historical 
documents, along with a definitive and new treatment 
of the same subjects, just as here chapter vi. on Bisexual 
Association precedes chapter vii. on A New Theory of Sex. 

If an intellectual experience of some individual is really 
important to himself and to others, it becomes interesting 
to compare the different stages of the same thought, and 
the knowledge of an earlier stage enables us to understand 
better the latter stage. This requires, as its condition, a 
very high estimation of the thinker, whom we study in 
this genetic fashion. The present publication is nothing 
else than a sample of the author’s thought at two different 
stages in his life, given to the English reading public, in 
order to ascertain whether the publishing success of this 
account of the World of Souls will justify an exposition 
in English of the author’s knowledge of the world of God, 
of human society, of economical and political relations, of 
the deeper reasons of the World War, and of a solution of the 
difficulties created by this war. On all these subjects I have 
written many books in Polish, but no translation of such 
books could satisfy English readers. For them the same 
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subjects must be dealt with differently, and this can be 
done only by writing original works in English. Every 
book is written for certain readers. If any reader compares 
this book with the corresponding chapters in the German 
Seelenmacht, he will see the same contents expressed 
differently, because the author was aware of the great 
difference between English readers and German readers. 
The difference between English readers and Polish readers 
is still greater. The Polish nation, little known in England, 
has had during the nineteenth century a unique spiritual 
experience, which produced a great school of national 
thought, called Polish Messianism. The doctrine of 
Polish Messianism has universal applications to the present 
condition of mankind, as it is a doctrine of national life, 
opposed to the Jewish doctrine of socialism, to the English 
practice of party politics, to French radicalism and demo¬ 
cratism, to German militarism and State omnipotence. 
The Polish conception of a national State differs as much 
from the Western ideal of a democratic parliamentary 
commonwealth as from the Oriental form of despotic 
monarchy or tsarism. 

This peculiarity of Polish thought, of Polish tradition, 
of Polish Literature and Art, has been the subject of 
numerous lectures which I delivered in 1904-1908 in England 
and America, starting with the University College in London 
and reaching the Stanford University in California. 

The Polish spirit has manifested itself recently in 
England in the work of Conrad, who, though he writes in 
English, remains a characteristic Pole. Polish philosophy 
has made a first appearance in English literature in a 
translation of Cieszkowski, by William John Rose (The 
Desire of all Nations. London : Student Christian Move¬ 
ment, 1919). But as yet no Polish thinker has tried to write 
for English readers directly, and this book is the first 
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attempt to do it. The great difficulties of its publication 
are easily explained by the enormous difference which 
exists in every respect between the Polish and the English 
attitude of mind. I am not surprised that my work did 
not please English and American publishers, and I consider 
it as the most astonishing adventure of my life that at 
last these old love-letters, written for a well-born lady of 
refined culture, will be read in their original English, 
and not in a pale German rendering. May they lead to 
an opportunity of lecturing in England on the same 
subjects, as Poles usually speak better than they write, 
and personal intercourse with the audience increases the 
probability of being understood. 

Whoever takes this book seriously and wishes to under¬ 
stand the author thoroughly ought to read his former 
English work, Plato’s Logic, without being deterred by the 
Greek quotations and philological investigations it contains. 
The last six chapters of that work explain, as has never 
been explained before, how a truly great thinker can 
undergo a great evolution without ever becoming untrue 
to himself, without ever giving up what he has once 
recognised as absolute truth. This intellectual story of 
one of the greatest spirits of all ages is told in plain English, 
with full references, which may, however, be disregarded 
by a reader ignorant of Greek. There is in the whole 
history of human thought no other instance of such steady 
growth of a great mind so completely recorded and 
explained, and this growth could not be fully illustrated 
before the final solution of the problem of Platonic 
chronology which has been given to scholars for the first 
time in the author’s Plato’s Logic. 

What I wrote in my youth on Plato’s unique position 
in the history of thought remains true to day and will 
remain true for ever:— 
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Truth about Being, so far as it is attainable to man, must be 
essentially the same now as in Plato's times. Thinkers of his power 
are so exceedingly rare in the history of mankind, that nobody 
among his successors can claim to be his peer. Power of thought 
and power of expressing thought were united in this great thinker 
and great writer to an extent which never has been again attained. 
Other great philosophers, such as Descartes and Leibniz, while 
they enjoyed the same personal independence as Plato, did not 
devote their lives so exclusively to philosophy. Those who spent 
their lives in study and teaching, as Kant or Hegel did, were 
deprived at the beginning of that material independence, which 
is the indispensable condition for the full display of philosophical 
power. Thus even the greatest of our philosophers labour, as 
compared with Plato, under the constraint of a certain inevitable 
one-sidedness and personal limitation, from which Plato was free. 
He had all the highest conditions for making the most of his passage 
through earthly life. Of noble ancestry, he inherited a bodily 
strength and power enabling him to sustain the efforts necessary 
in order to acquire all the knowledge of his times and to increase 
it; he was not compelled in any way to struggle for material 
existence, being a wealthy citizen in the wealthiest city of his 
times ; he was born after a generation which included some of the 
greatest poets of mankind, and had himself an exceptional talent, 
which he reserved entirely for the purposes of his philosophical 
teaching. He did not live in isolation, like Descartes or Spinoza, 
nor in a whirl of worldly interests, like Leibniz, nor in humiliating 
dependence upon an absolute government, like Kant or Hegel. 
His freedom of speech and teaching was actually secured by the 
crime committed against Socrates, because the Athenians were 
not likely to repeat it after the reaction produced by the writings 
of Socrates* pupils, and because religious intolerance was on the 
decline. Amidst all these favourable conditions, imagine a divine 
soul of the greatest power, disposing of all means in the fulfilment 
of a providential mission : that of showing for the first time the 
fixity of ideas and the infinite dignity of the human soul. What 
limits can be set to the progress of such a philosopher ? He stands 
far above his great teacher, far above his great pupil, alone in his 
incomparable greatness, and his works are only a splendid remem¬ 
brance of his living activity, the result of the least serious of his 
endeavours. What amount of his influence was transmitted to 
his pupils from generation to generation we can only guess ; but 
for us Plato’s dialogues are unique as a literary and philosophical 
monument and deserve the greatest attention of all who long for 
metaphysical Truth, who remain unsatisfied with the world of 
appearances and with the passing aims of material life. 1 


1 Plato's Logic , pp. 526-527. 
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My intimate intercourse with such a thinker during ten 
years has left an indelible stamp upon my conception 
of the true philosopher, and throughout life I have 
endeavoured to achieve the same serenity of wisdom, 
embracing all kinds of human knowledge and human 
experience, including also the mystic vision of absolute 
reality, mentioned by Plotinus in his writings. Many 
circumstances of my life have heretofore prevented the 
full utilisation of this treasure for the benefit of mankind 
at large. As long as I lived abroad, lecturing at many 
Universities, in France, England, Switzerland and the 
United States, I could find no permanent home ; now that 
I am in my own country I am cut off from great libraries 
and from any wider influence on those who might most 
need what I have to give. Like most Poles, I prefer to 
speak than to write, and all my written works are records 
of lectures, as Plato’s dialogues were records of his con¬ 
versations. I am intensely interested in the great variety 
of human beings, and I believe, with Plato, that true 
teaching must be from individual to individual. I invite 
therefore my English readers, as I have always invited 
my countrymen, to introduce themselves by writing to 
me, as such epistolary connections may lead to personal 
acquaintance in Poland or England, acquaintances may 
grow into friendships, and friendships may draw me to 
England, America, South Africa, Australia, Oceania, 
with opportunities for lecturing, which now, as in Plato’s 
time, and in all ages, remains the most efficacious method 
for the communication to others of what has ripened 
in a teacher's mind. 

WINCENTY LUTOStAWSKI. 

jAGIELLOtfSKA 7 M. 2, WlLNO, POLAND, 

April 27, 1923. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND ITS TEACHERS 

The difference between belief and knowledge is one of 
the oldest problems of philosophical investigation. Beliefs, 
opinions, even convictions, arise and disappear in the 
intercourse of each individual with his environment, 
while we long for certain and irrefutable knowledge that 
could remain for ever. 

Such a knowledge is open to every seeker of Truth, but, 
like every other precious possession, it can be conquered 
only by long endeavour and by patient struggle. Every 
prize of life has its price and costs efforts to be maintained, 
even material wealth, the lowest and most common aim 
of human ambition. How much more difficult is the 
conquest of Love, or political Power, or the creation of 
Beauty! Now Knowledge is one of the highest and best 
things in life, and is worth, therefore, the hardest fight. 
We want such Knowledge that could not be lost like 
beliefs, nor changed like opinions, nor betray and desert 
us as our friends sometimes do, Knowledge without the 
uncertainties of political Power, nor the imperfections 
of Art, Knowledge that remains eternally true, teaching 
how to reach true Love and Power and Beauty. 

The possibility of such a knowledge has often been 

23 
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denied. But in every generation a few thinkers reasserted 
their right and power to prove the most important truths 
of Life and of Being with no less exactness than any 
scientific opinion. Few educated people know all the 
writings of such great thinkers as Plato, Aristotle and 
Plotinus, St. Augustine and St. Thomas, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Maine de Biran and Cieszkowski. Among those who have 
read them, how many can feel certain that they have really 
understood their true meaning ? For this purpose it is 
necessary to compare their doctrines, to define the subtle 
differences of opinion, and to measure the extent of their 
agreement on the most important points. Whoever can 
afford such wholesome training will certainly acquire a 
considerable stock of objective knowledge on the most 
important problems of existence. But it is not easy to 
understand the original writings of great thinkers, and it 
is not fair to judge them by translations or abstracts. 
Their study requires a vast amount of time, as can be 
guessed from the increasing bulk of special literature 
referring to each of them. New interpretations of such 
well-known writers as Plato are still offered by scholars 
after centuries of research. Thus nobody can pretend 
to know a great philosopher without a profound study 
of his original writings, a repeated reading of his text 
and of the most valuable comments on them. 

Ignorant critics are never tired of repeating that philo¬ 
sophers disagree and misunderstand each other. This is 
no more true of philosophers than of naturalists. In 
each science every new investigator continues and supple¬ 
ments the work of his predecessors, correcting them 
sometimes and learning from them always. In each 
science there is a small nucleus of knowledge or truth as 
to which all experts agree, surrounded by a much wider 
zone of probabilities, which may be discussed, while 
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beyond them extends the infinite horizon of possibilities, 
out of which constantly probabilities are selected and 
advanced to the rank of certainties by some individual 
effort. 

Not always are we certain of the most important things. 
Thus in chemistry we know with great precision the 
elements of most minerals, while a general discussion 
continues as to the nature of the elements themselves ; 
despite the almost general agreement as to the existence 
of atoms, there are still authorities in favour of continuity 
and homogeneousness of matter. Thus among philosophers 
many minor points are settled once and for ever, while 
some of the most interesting and important questions 
remain open to discussion. Human life is but a small 
manifestation of universal life, and our knowledge is almost 
as small in relation to all possible knowledge as our earth 
is insignificant when compared with the stars and their 
orbits. In every department of human knowledge each 
investigator gives expression to his probable suppositions 
along with the propositions he intends to prove. In 
philosophical works this admixture of probabilities with 
certainties acquires a special importance, because a 
philosopher wishes to give a total view of Being and 
Life, without any regard to possible limitations of his 
actual knowledge. He is thus obliged to use also probabili¬ 
ties, clearly acknowledged to be only plausible, not certain, 
in the harmonic structure, of which certainties form the 
chief pillars. It happens sometimes that a probability is 
estimated differently by different observers, and this may 
happen as well in physical as in metaphysical science. 
If such a probability takes a prominent place in the 
literary exposition of the system, it is taken by superficial 
readers for a certainty and contradicts thus apparently 
the certainties of other philosophers. 
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Such errors are very common and produce the im¬ 
pression of a certain fanciful subjectivity of all systems of 
philosophy. It is even often supposed that each system 
exists quite apart and in utter disregard of all others. 
Philosophers are often wrongly represented as quarrelling 
and contradicting each other, while in reality they all 
agree in the main, that is as to the certain truths of their 
science. They discuss probabilities as physicists have 
discussed the atomic theory at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, or biologists the theory of the origin 
of species fifty years later. 

It is fair to leave to the term " philosopher ” its historical 
meaning. The first writer who gave an exact account 
of the results of philosophical investigations was Plato, 
or at least the oldest preserved record of such investigations 
is given in Plato’s dialogues. 1 For him a philosopher was 
a lover of all human knowledge, who after a full mastery 
of all particular sciences and experiences dedicated himself 
to the solution of the highest problems of Being and to 
the investigation of the aims of human life. Plato himself 
corresponded well to these requirements. He knew the 
knowledge of his times and also the chief varieties of 
human experience. He created that solid body of philo¬ 
sophical doctrine to which later thinkers added their 
contributions without noteworthy contradiction. 

The fundamental identity of Plato with Aristotle has 
been recognised already long ago ; his agreement with 
modem philosophy has been made probable recently. 
After Plato and Aristotle there were in the whole long 
course of twenty-two centuries only very few men of 
equally universal knowledge. But all who have been 
justly called great philosophers are known to have under¬ 
gone a long training in special sciences. Thus Descartes 
* See the author's Plato's Logic , pp. 2-7, 526-527. 
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and Leibniz were well aware of the knowledge of their 
times, as well as Gratry, Cieszkowski and Renouvier, 
among the recent thinkers. 

A thoroughly well-equipped philosopher must first plunge 
into the tiresome study of philological details, which will 
enable him to interpret historical testimonies, because 
this general hermeneutic ability will increase his power 
of understanding the writings of great thinkers ; he will 
also master several special departments of natural science, 
not in order to build on them his philosophical knowledge, 
but only in order to appreciate the successive dissolution 
of a first set of appearances into another more deeply 
concealed, until the progress from appearances to reality 
leads him to grasp the absolute realities; he will master 
the use of mathematical symbols and their application 
to appearances, in order to become familiar with different 
degrees of probability and to learn to distinguish them from 
certainties; he will know the chief languages, in which 
the highest generalisations of thought have been expressed, 
in order to become aware of the means of expression at 
the command of man and to distinguish clearly language 
from thought; he will have experienced strong feelings 
and passions, because only then one feels oneself a true 
Being, beyond every possible doubt, and one learns to 
distinguish oneself from what is external to us; he will 
also have experienced the material and moral responsi¬ 
bilities implied in the management of property, in political 
power, in the relation of marriage and paternity, because 
only then one learns to appreciate fully one’s duties 
towards other individuals; he will have lived in wealth 
and poverty, in brilliant society and isolation, in obscurity 
and fame, in order to understand the influence of all 
these external circumstances on the life of the soul; he 
will have travelled and observed men and women of 
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different race, nationality and creed, in order to rise 
above every national or religious prejudice to a conception 
of humanity as one whole ; finally, in the light of all this 
mental training he will begin a deep study of the greatest 
thinkers of the past, in order to understand wherein they 
all agree and what constitutes the common inheritance 
of thought we owe to them. Besides all this training 
and experience, a powerful love of Truth, an infinite 
longing for knowledge, is needed to reach the goal and 
acquire a deep insight of the highest realities of human 
existence, of the destiny of man and the meaning of life 
on earth. Only such lovers of wisdom (this is the meaning 
of the term “ philosopher ”) are able to increase the small 
circle of human knowledge by some new glimpses of 
Eternal Truth, if they have the innate ability of perceiving 
True Being, one of the scarcest human faculties. 1 

It is easy to explain why philosophy is more difficult 
to learn and to teach than any other science, though it has 
in the highest degree the character of true knowledge and 
scientific truth. To understand this it is enough to 
consider how we acquire all other knowledge, if it is to 
become our indisputable possession. 

Let us look at the lowest achievement with which all 
our teaching and all our learning begins. I mean reading 
in its different stages. When as a child I had learnt to 
distinguish the letters of the alphabet and to recognise 
them in syllables, I believed certainly that I had learnt to 
read. From this first reading to the fluent reading of a 
later age there was a long progress, and even when a full 
mastery of printed symbols was attained, many higher 
degrees of reading remained. A scholar who reads an 

* This high ideal of the philosopher and of his training in order to 
reach the truth is taken from Plato and explained in the author's Plato's 
Logic, pp. 294-308 and pp. 379-381. 
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old text written in a remote and forgotten dead language 
on papyrus and partly destroyed, has to apply far higher 
powers of understanding than the ordinary reader of 
newspapers—yet his activity is still called reading. Not 
all such readers of difficult texts are able to distinguish 
between the more and less important pages of a book and 
to express its chief contents in a short, clear and reliable 
statement. If we compare the reviews of the same book 
written by various reviewers, even those few accustomed 
to read the books they review, we notice how exceptional 
are those who are able to appreciate fully an author’s idea 
and his attempt to express it. A trustworthy critic and 
reviewer is already a very remarkable reader of books, 
but there is one kind of reader still more perfectly mastering 
the art of reading. It is the investigator, who thoroughly 
understands not only the full meaning and importance of 
every line he reads, but also its relation to all other 
expressions of opinion on the same subject, its consequences 
for the sum of human knowledge and even its implications 
as to the author’s character. This truly scholarly reading 
is a much more difficult critical activity than the mere 
deciphering of the most difficult text. Such a reader 
will take for the first time a new book in his hands and 
will find out in a moment what he wants to know about 
author or subject, allowing for the imperfections of indexing 
and guessing rightly under what wrong heading the 
required information may be concealed; he will move 
in the greatest library with ease, and a critical insight 
into the defects of its organisation, even if that library 
happens to be the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
the BibliotMque Nationale in Paris, or the Congress 
Library in Washington; he will be able to gather every¬ 
where the greatest amount of information from given 
books in the shortest time, to give a clear and correct 
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account of all the works he has ever read, to judge of their 
value and to connect all these details into a new structure 
which explains the subject of earlier investigations better 
than any preceding attempt; he will discover new realities 
behind the appearances observed by all, new meanings 
resulting clearly from a given amount of evidence 
thoroughly searched before. 1 

Compare this perfect reader with the stammering 
child, unable to understand without help the easiest 
sentence, and remember that perfect reading is only the 
first step on the road to philosophical knowledge, the 
indispensable condition of further progress. This shows 
how much effort is needed to reach the highest knowledge. 
Some people speak with contempt of dead books, as 
opposed to living experience. These have never been 
readers, nor did they really learn the nature of books. 
For a perfect reader a good book is not a dead symbol, 
but the living voice—nay, the true feeling and thought— 
of its author. Should a philosopher have gone through 
all human experience, he will only know what happened 
to himself or his friends, and this is not enough to attain 
the highest degree of knowledge. Books are indispensable 
to review the experience of past ages and different nations ; 
they make us acquainted with the best souls of mankind, 
too scarce to be met often in our life. Their works allow 
us to know them sometimes better than they knew them¬ 
selves, because we may know, besides what they said, all 
that has been said about them and about the probable 
origin of their inspiration. 2 

* This kind of reading is illustrated in chapters i.-iii. of the author's 
Plato*$ Logic, in which every opinion expressed by any scholar on Plato's 
works has been utilised for the final and definitive solution of the problem 
of the chronology of Plato's dialogues. 

• This possibility has been dealt with at length in chapter x. of the 
author's Plato*s Logic, in which he attempted to show that not only 
we read Plato in a more correct text than he was read two thousand 
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On the other hand, it remains true that all knowledge 
of books, and we may add, all knowledge of practical 
life, of facts, causes and consequences, human actions 
and natural phenomena, will not make anybody a 
philosopher, if he limits his experience and observation 
to what occurs around him, without giving due attention 
to the world he carries within himself. Actual experience 
of life, historical knowledge, scientific research have for 
the philosopher only the value of elementary training, 
preparing him to observe himself and to understand 
himself better than his neighbours. All our knowledge 
depends on ideas which must be formed in each mind 
anew. This difficulty is not limited to philosophy. It 
is a familiar fact that many mathematical notions present 
to some minds almost insuperable difficulties. There are 
boys evidently unable to understand logarithms, and 
others who stop at the conception of the infinitesimal 
calculus. Philosophical ideas require still more training, 
and as long as somebody is not able to conceive them by 
himself, no reading or explanation will do. 

Some people complain of the pretended contradictions 
of philosophy without having ascertained the meaning 
given by each philosopher to the terms he is using. The 
same term may be used in different meanings, not only 
by different writers, but also by the same writer at different 
times in different works. The supposed disagreement of 
philosophers is apparently increased by the fact that many 
books have been written on philosophical problems with¬ 
out knowledge, by persons who were not aware of the 
true difficulties of the problems they pretended to solve. 

Such books exist in many other departments of research, 

years ago, but that we are able to understand the development of his 
thought in the light of ulterior research far better than he could appreciate 
his own intellectual experience. 
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but they are little known or at once set aside by the 
experts. Every year brings publications pretending to 
reform the whole of some special science—to explain, for 
instance, the origin of the stars or of the species by ingenious 
diagrams or mechanical models, or the origin of languages 
by a very unskilled comparison of dictionaries. Every¬ 
where we meet that curious specimen of pretentious student 
who, without a sufficient knowledge of the special science 
for which he has a fancy and without true knowledge of the 
progress of that science, becomes enthusiastic about some 
hypothesis and believes that a new epoch will begin with 
his pamphlet, printed at his own expense, after it has been 
refused by all publishers and editors of scientific journals. 

Such books, if their subjects belong to some special 
science, do no harm, because they interest nobody. But if 
in similar conditions an ignorant author undertakes to 
write on philosophical subjects, he may attract notice and 
find followers—as, for instance, Mrs. Eddy with her worth¬ 
less compilation called Science and Health. There are widely 
known examples of such a success, especially if ignorance 
is supported by literary talent or some other originality. 
Thus Auguste Comte was, despite his apparent erudition, 
exceedingly ignorant of philosophical and theological litera¬ 
ture, as is evident to any expert philosopher who reads his 
writings, and still he succeeded in obtaining an inter¬ 
national ascendancy, which, however, had no more 
permanence than the pseudo-philosophical authority of 
Voltaire in the eighteenth century. Voltaire owed his 
prestige to his extraordinary literary talent, Comte to 
his scientific and mathematical information, which acted 
on many readers as inspiring confidence. As competent 
philosophers are few, the general public does not distinguish 
those who know from dilettanti, crediting philosophy 
with absurdities and contradictions brought together 
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by ambitious sophists. Thus it happens that philosophy 
is misunderstood to a greater extent than all other 
sciences. 

When we speak of truth or knowledge, we are used to 
give it involuntarily an objectivity which it can never 
attain. There is not a single truth of human science 
that could be considered objectively as binding for all 
intellects. Even to learn that two and two are four 
requires some elementary training unknown to children 
of a certain age or to grown-up people of a very low culture. 
There is a certain hierarchy in knowledge, in so far as 
some truths presuppose the acceptance of other truths. 
As we ascend that scale, the number of participants in 
each higher class of truths diminishes rapidly. This 
depends largely on the difficulty of understanding terms, 
which increases as the subject of research is more remote 
from common experience. A horse means something else 
to a horse-dealer than to a zoologist, and the difference 
increases when qualifications are added. Such a term 
as “ matter ” has another meaning for a naturalist than 
for the uneducated farmer. All physical terms are under¬ 
stood on the assumption of a general agreement between 
the sense perceptions of men. 1 Every law of nature, if 
we wish to prove it, is ultimately based on the evidence 
of the senses. The law of gravitation is true, because 
each observer of falling bodies finds an equally increasing 
velocity of their fall. There is no possible other proof of 
what he sees than to give another observer the chance 
of seeing the same thing. Yet not everybody will see 
it exactly in the same way. Though two observers look 
at a falling stone with the best observing apparatus, 
they will vary in estimating in a different way those 
fractions of time and space upon the observation 

« See Plato’s Logic, p. 323. 

8 
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of which are based the laws relating to the fall of 
heavy bodies. This personal equation, well known to 
astronomers, exists in all physical observations, and 
the difference varies with the skill and ability of the 
observer. 

A similar personal equation exists for the observation 
of the facts of our own consciousness, our feelings, intuitions, 
certainties, and desires, which differ very much in different 
persons. Men are not equal in their ability to know 
themselves/ which is the foundation of every general 
philosophy. The innate capacity of self-knowledge varies, 
and also the object of this knowledge, which is the conscious 
Self, is for each individual another thing. If observation 
of the same external facts differs according to the observer, 
the observation of the internal life of different individuals 
by themselves must differ even much more, as in this case 
not only the observer is different, but also the object of 
observation is unique and particular in each case. Now 
every philosophy is the work of a philosopher and must 
be considered as the final outcome of his observation of 
himself, of his own deepest spiritual realities, of his true 
aspirations, of his innermost certainties, of his efforts to 
remember a forgotten past of his Self, of his vision of an 
eternal future. The whole of philosophy is thus based, not 
on the data supplied by the senses, but on the facts of 
consciousness, which admit far greater personal variations 
than the sense perceptions. What a philosopher means 
in pronouncing that little word “I,” cannot be seen nor 
heard, and it differs essentially from what every other 
individual calls his own self. If a philosopher speaks of 
human consciousness, he always means his own conscious¬ 
ness, just as a naturalist speaking of colours, means the 
colours as appearing to his own eyes. Those who have no 
psychological and logical training are mostly unable to 
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grasp this fundamental difference between the outer and 
the inner world, which is one of the eternal truths 
discovered by Plato. 1 

Most uneducated people have a tendency to reduce 
everything to physical terms and would not believe in 
the soul's existence unless they could see and taste it. It 
is essential for the understanding of philosophical difficul¬ 
ties to accept the psychological inwardly conscious facts 
as equally certain and immediate as the objects of the 
sense perceptions. If some external appearance produces 
in us the feelings of fear or anger, these feelings are at 
last as certain facts as the appearance which produced 
them, and even they are much more certain than those 
appearances, because we may be mistaken as to external 
appearances, not as to the facts of our consciousness, as 
Plato has shown for ever ( Plato’s Logic, p. 296). 

If somebody feels unhappy, no amount of external 
evidence as to the objective reasons why he should feel 
happy will prove to him that he is happy. All such 
evidence tends only to show that other people might 
feel happy in the same external circumstances. But 
unhappiness without conceivable reason is as true an 
unhappiness as any other suffering. What appears blue 
to me will appear blue to a majority of men, while the 
conditions of happiness will vary very much more for 
different individuals. There is a world within each of us, 
a world of feelings and thoughts much more variable 
than the apparently objective world of colours and sounds. 

This inner world contains the elements immediately 
given, out of which philosophical truths' are built and 
universal agreement becomes much more difficult as to 
these inner facts than as to the exterior appearances. 

8 See on this the author's Plato's Logic, pp. 245-266, where the meaning 
of the revelation given in Plato's Phaedo is explained. 
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But still objective, universal truth is quite as attainable 
in metaphysics as in natural science. Only the personal 
restrictions are greater. Each truth in natural science 
is admitted with the restriction that it can be proved 
only to beings enjoying sense perceptions similar to those 
of the observer. Similarly, each truth in philosophy can 
be taught only to a limited circle of minds sufficiently 
prepared by the knowledge of other truths and enjoying 
the same conditions of consciousness as the philosophical 
investigator who arises as their teacher. 

The first premisses of physical science are given by 
sense perceptions common to a majority of men, but not 
absolutely universal. The first premisses of philosophy 
are given by the facts of consciousness, common to all 
trained minds, but much less general than the sense 
perceptions. There is a progress in physical science 
depending upon the attainment of perfection in our in¬ 
struments of observations. There is equally a progress 
in philosophy, depending upon the training of minds, 
which are themselves the instruments, as well as the 
objects, of internal experience. But the capacities of 
individuals are very unequal, and thus it happens that 
certain views are maintained by incompetent persons, 
long after they have been abandoned as insufficient by 
the experts of philosophy. 

The substitution of one theory for another in any science 
tells nothing against the permanence and validity of 
knowledge and truth. Theories subject to change had 
never acquired the character of final knowledge, they 
were always proposed as merely probable hypotheses. 
Democritus did not pretend to prove his atomic theory: 
he proposed it only as a plausible hypothesis, and much in 
it still remains true though we have progressed to a higher 
view of Being. It is true for us as for Democritus that 
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all appearances consist of atoms and their movements. 
But we may now go farther and try to 'explain the 
unknown atoms by something better known to us. To 
understand this progress of philosophy it is necessary 
to attain a complete knowledge of its history and of 
the evolution of ideas for which different terms are used 
sometimes by earlier and by later thinkers. 

Here we meet one difficulty which is not peculiar to 
metaphysics, but common to all kinds of knowledge, 
namely, the personal limitations of each individual mind. 
Each of us has a definite power of mental development, 
which, though progressing through life, remains within 
narrow limits. It is striking how certain men, very able 
in some special line of investigation, are like children 
when they touch upon philosophical problems. It is a 
very common fallacy to believe that a man distinguished 
in some other department of research is equally competent 
to judge about philosophy. There have been examples of 
linguists and philologists assuming philosophical authority, 
and Plato mentions some of them in the Cratylus (see 
Plato’s Logic, p. 227). They may even command the 
admiration and recognition of many readers, without 
having the slightest power of metaphysical thought. 
Distrust such would-be teachers who profess their opinions, 
sometimes with an astonishing self-conceit and with the 
greatest contempt for their opponents. 

If anybody spends his time in acquiring wrong opinions 
instead of knowledge on some other subject, time only 
is lost. But wrong opinions on Life and its aims involve 
great consequences. Those who are unable to distinguish 
true knowledge from false beliefs are safer in clinging to 
inherited religion and obeying its traditional laws. Each 
of the great faiths of mankind has brought millions safely 
through this life's experience, preserving them from evident 
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wrongdoing, or unbearable unhappiness. Not so much 
can be said of some false moral doctrines, produced in 
revolt against religious tradition, but without true philo¬ 
sophical knowledge. Many souls have been ruined by 
such false prophets and untrustworthy leaders, who took 
upon themselves the responsibility of other people’s lives, 
and wrecked them. 

The only way to avoid such mistakes in philosophy, as 
in all other sciences, is systematic training of the mind and 
a full consciousness of the relation of our judgments to 
those of our predecessors as well as to the first premisses 
given either by the senses or by self-observation. The 
agreement of all equally trained souls, manifested in the 
history of thought, confirms as a safe guarantee that 
subjective certainty which already seems to exclude all 
possibility of mistake or illusion, when the whole chain of 
reasoning, including the ultimate conclusion with all its 
premisses, is clearly conceived and simultaneously present 
in the thinker’s consciousness. 

Works on philosophy written for those who are not 
philosophers cannot pretend to give any more than a 
picture of the writer’s soul, more or less convincing, 
according to his literary ability. In reading them, we 
must not expect to find a fully satisfactory proof of the 
assertions they contain, nor must we judge them as 
monuments of philosophy. Should such a popular work 
convince its readers, their conviction will be mere belief, 
a shadow of the philosopher's knowledge, attainable only 
through philosophical training. To those who are not 
thinkers themselves, it is possible only to give a general 
conception of truth, not its definitive possession. But such 
a conception of the contents of a single thinker’s soul may 
have a great value for those who have no satisfactory 
conception of life and its aims and are longing for Truth. 
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They may be led by an exposition of results of thought 
to a deeper study of themselves, and if they naturally 
belong to the same kind of souls as the author, they will 
try to live up to his convictions, thereby testing them 
in the most convincing manner for themselves. Every 
author who publishes his philosophical creed makes a 
public confession of his own intellectual experience and 
writes his book chiefly for those who are most similar 
to him. Every such book is intended for a narrow circle 
of readers, akin to the author, his natural friends, though 
they remain personally unknown to him. It must be 
read as we read letters from our friends, with sympathy 
and understanding. Treatises which pretend to add 
something to the store of universal philosophical knowledge 
are usually written for experts by experts, and cannot be 
easily utilised by the general reader. But a philosopher 
needs not always to write for philosophers only. He may 
try to state clearly and simply what he considers as true 
and what, according to his conviction, is the outcome of 
the long collective work of thinkers endeavouring to reach 
absolute knowledge. The value of such synthetic attempts 
depends on the innate capacities of the writer, on his 
intellectual achievements, and on the amount of real 
knowledge he has gathered in his life. 



II 


THE SOUL’S EXISTENCE 

There is .only one road leading to the knowledge of 
Being and Life. This road begins with a study of your 
own soul. You will ask me what right I have to credit 
you with a soul, if you deny its existence yourself. Here 
we have an instance of the difficulty of philosophical 
notions. All those physicists or naturalists who have 
dared to deny the soul’s existence meant by the word 
“ soul ” something different from what a philosopher 
means. 

What is of importance now is first to know, whether 
your own soul exists: once this is granted, you will easily 
credit each other being with a similar soul; and, knowing 
your soul, you will understand the nature of other souls. 
Now, in order to avoid ambiguous terms, I ask you what 
you mean when, speaking of yourself, you use that word 
“ I ” ? Is it the total sum of your activities, as some 
people say ? But what, then, do you mean by your 
activities ? The activities must be activities of some¬ 
body or something, and you will never believe that 
nobody has done something. 

Are you a result of the activities of a body— we could 
not say of your body, because behind this " your ” the 
same thing which I wish you to explain would remain 
concealed—is that “ I ” only an idea produced by a 
variety of separate movements ? But then what forms 
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the unity of these separate activities ? If a pair of hands 
are working, why should I call them my hands ? It is 
supposed that some unknown and undefinable process 
in a brain produces the movements of these hands. But 
what produces those alterations going on in the brain ? 
If they are a first cause, what necessity should we have 
to form the idea of a person to explain them ? 

You know from your own experience that before any 
movement there must be a thought which need not 
always be manifested. This thought is known to us 
from our inward observation, and the movements it pro¬ 
duces are only symbols understood by those who have 
experienced thought themselves. Were you unable to 
think, my letter would mean nothing to you even 
supposing you could read it. I grant you that writing 
is done by some activity of the brain, but why should 
we credit the brain with your thoughts ? If thought 
were produced in the brain, then, to become your thought, 
it would have to undergo some transformation. 

You distinguish your hands and legs from yourself 
because you know that you might live without them. 
Some of your friends, physiologists, affirm that they can 
prove the impossibility of thought and life without the 
brain. To do it they quote cases of supposed inability 
to think produced by lesions of the brain. These facts 
only prove that some people deprived of certain parts of 
the brain cannot produce some external manifestations 
of thought. Well-conducted observations of this kind 
on intellectually trained persons fully able to give an 
account of their subjective states would scarcely afford 
the certainty that a given part of the brain is indis¬ 
pensable for certain manifestations of thought. But 
even if it were so, we are dealing only with the expression 
of thought, not with thought itself. So-called cerebral 
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localisations refer chiefly to language, speaking and writing, 
which are movements by which thought is expressed. 
If somebody is unable to speak after a lesion of the brain, 
or says other words than he intends, this proves merely 
a disorder in the mechanism of outward expression, not 
in thought. There is no reason to say he has forgotten 
words. People under observation in such cases are for 
the most part logically untrained, and therefore they 
use the simpler phrase, “ I have forgotten a word,” to 
designate ,a state which might be better explained by 
saying, “ I am unable to produce those elementary 
alterations in the brain which are indispensable for the 
movements of my organs of speech required in order to 
emit the sound which I used heretofore as a symbol of 
a certain idea.” 

What is going on in the brain while we are speaking 
nobody knows, and not only are we at a loss to define 
those chemical and physical processes, but even the 
determination of the chemical composition of the brain 
presents insuperable analytical difficulties. There is no 
general method for the analysis of organic matter. 
Chemical analysis requires disaggregation, and thus it 
is impossible to find out whether there is some difference 
of chemical composition between a living brain and the 
same brain taken out of a living being for the purposes 
of experiment. Under these circumstances it is surely 
almost incredible levity to ascribe to these unknown 
changes such a well-known activity as thought. 

It is worth your while to consider this popular fallacy 
maintained sometimes as if it were a scientific truth, 
that the brain is the organ of thought. Among 
philosophers it has long ago been recognised as impossible, 
and I know as a certain truth that I do not think with 
my brain—this Plato knew long ago. I see you look 
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astonished, and would ask me whether I am in earnest. 
But what reasons have you yourself to believe this tale 
about a thinking brain ? Consider only the facts, and 
you will soon understand that this prejudice is devoid 
of foundation. The brain is a part of our body about 
which less is known than about our hands or feet. Some 
people have been able to think and even to express their 
thought after having lost as much as one half of their 
brain. But admitting that the smallest injury to the 
brain stops the expression of thought, it is only the 
expression, and not thought itself, that can be observed 
in others. As to ourselves, we know our thoughts, and 
as long as we continue thinking and reasoning, of course 
we have no means of noticing an interruption of intel¬ 
lectual processes. If such an interruption occurs at all, 
by its occurrence we should be deprived of the possibility 
of observing it. Thus we can observe thought in our¬ 
selves alone, we can observe absence of thought in 
nobody. 

If you notice that somebody who received a heavy 
blow on his head lies apparently unconscious, you cannot 
know whether he is really unconscious, as everything 
you know about the consciousness of others you owe to 
their own manifestations; as soon as these manifestations 
are interrupted you have no means of ascertaining any¬ 
thing about the consciousness which produced them. 
Thus it is a wrong inference to say that somebody 
lost his consciousness. What he has lost is only the 
power to express his states of consciousness. If after¬ 
wards he tells you that he remembers nothing from the 
fnoment of the blow up to the moment when he recovered 
consciousness, even this proves nothing—first because he 
may have forgotten his impressions, and then because 
these impressions and the feelings produced by them 
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were of such an unusual character that he could not find 
words for their expression. In our ordinary life clear 
images and representations take a very large place, and 
our remembrance of any time chiefly consists of such 
images. I do not deny that such images are missed in 
the so-called unconscious state, but this does not mean 
an interruption of thought—and such thoughts as “I 
live,” " I am dead,” “ I suffer,” may well have existed 
all the time of supposed unconsciousness. Remember 
also that a strong influence on some other organ—for 
instance, on the heart—also stops the manifestations of 
thought and it is difficult to prove that in all these cases 
the brain is equally affected. At all events what evidently 
may be suppressed by an injury to the brain are only 
movements expressing thought, and the suppression of 
thought, if indeed it occurred, would be impossible to 
observe. Thus all our experience does not justify the 
admission of a thinking brain—we must consider the 
physical activities of the brain quite apart from the 
mental activities of thought, and we have no reason to 
identify the one with the other. 

There remains apart from all such pathological cases 
one familiar experience which has produced the constant 
association of brain and thought and the supposition 
that we think with the brain. It is that feeling most 
people have in the head after unwonted efforts of thought, 
a feeling similar to muscular exhaustion, and therefore 
leading to the following conclusion: when I work with 
my hand, I feel my hand tired; when I think, I feel my 
brain tired; therefore thinking is working with the brain. 
The conclusion itself is formally incorrect, because it 
implies a general assumption which, as we know, is false: 
that we could feel tired only by working through some 
organ. Everybody knows that a feeling of fatigue does 
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not always follow work and is often the result of 
inactivity. Also the connection of such feelings with a 
certain place, or the localisation of perceptions, is well 
known to be an illusion, sometimes as evident as the 
familiar pain in a leg that has been cut off. 

Even granting that the cause of that feeling which 
we sometimes experience after efforts of thought is in 
the brain, this would not suffice to prove what the brain 
thinks, or that the brain is the cause or condition of 
thought. A much more natural and simple explanation 
is to admit that thought influences the brain. That 
thought may influence our tongue or our lips is evident. 
Now that influence of thought which leads to spoken 
language as its last result can stop at an earlier stage. 
If we think silently, our thought may influence our body 
and probably does influence it. Most people rarely 
think alone and for themselves. Usually you seek words 
for your thought even if you do not utter the words. 
Thus in thinking you carry after your thoughts a part 
of those consequences which finally might lead to speech. 
Or, you try to evoke images of sense perceptions wherein 
your brain might well be active. But philosophers know 
well from their own experience that besides this ele¬ 
mentary kind of thinking which makes you feel your 
brain, or produces the illusion of an exhaustion of the 
brain, there is pure thinking, in which you forget your 
brain altogether, and never grow tired. 

To understand the relation of thought and brain it will 
be sufficient to admit that the brain is the organ through 
which we receive all impressions from without, and 
through which we produce all movements, specially the 
movements of speech. All evidence tends to show merely 
these functions of the brain, and every assertion crediting 
the brain with thought is based on a fallacy similar to 
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that which refers to the heart all emotions for the simple 
reason that emotions influence the action of the heart. 

If a man who understands nothing of the construction 
of watches sees that a watch may be stopped by the 
smallest distortion of one wheel, this wheel being the 
only part of the watch accessible to his observation, he 
might infer that the power moving the watch resides 
in that wheel, if he knows nothing about the spring. 
Just the same wrong inference is made by some physiolo¬ 
gists about the brain as the ultimate cause of reasonable 
movements and actions. Had we no other means of 
studying man than physiological investigation, we should 
be justified in ascribing not only movement, but also 
its finality or its reasonable aspect, to the brain, because 
the brain is the first cause of physiological processes going 
on in our body. But thought cannot be observed as 
a physiological process, and nobody can see thoughts 
or hear them as long as they remain only thoughts. Thus 
thought is known to us, not as a physiological process, 
but as an act of consciousness, from our own mental 
experience, and we have no reason to identify it with 
any bodily activity observable. 

This you must not take for a subjective supposition; 
it belongs to the most certain truths and has been always 
recognised by serious physiologists as well as by all 
psychologists deserving that name. A man who has made 
a profound study of both sciences, Hermann Lotze, has 
proved it beyond the possibility of doubt in the last half 
of this century, and it is only a sad testimony of ignorance 
if you find still in many physiological works the unwarranted 
assertion that the brain is an organ of thought. 

This is not only not in the least demonstrable, but it 
appears even to be impossible if we consider the nature 
of thought. You know that thought consists of judgments 
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and each judgment is the union of a subject with a 
predicate. To compare two ideas and to declare them 
as having a certain relation to each other is an act which 
requires a simple being. Suppose that ideas were 
elaborated in various cells of the brain, as some people 
imagine, their union would then require one central cell 
able to represent both, and if, in the act of comparing 
them, this central cell reproduces two ideas elaborated 
in two different cells, then the whole activity of these 
individual cells becomes superfluous, as it has to be 
repeated by the central cell. The same reason makes 
it also impossible to admit that the thinking subject is 
a cell of any extension in space, as finally only one single 
point of this cell could operate the union of each pair 
of ideas combined in a judgment. And all the time of 
a discussion on these subjects the words “ I,” " we,” “ our 
brain,” etc., are used, which, if they have any meaning, 
imply that you are not the same thing as your brain. 

Nothing else than what you are conscious of as your¬ 
self is your soul. It is a wrong analogy of language 
which leads us to say, “ My soul ” like “ My body,” " My 
brain,” etc. In fact, you are a soul, and you ought not 
to speak of having a soul as if the soul were different 
from yourself. If I say that you are a soul, and that 
what is commonly called your soul is the same thing 
of which you speak when you use the word " I,” I do 
not mean that your representation of yourself is perfectly 
identical with the true nature of your soul. I am myself 
what I am conscious of, and I may be mistaken about 
my power or my knowledge, as well as about my property 
or my relations. But in so far as I am made the object 
of thought I am a soul; this opposition between objective 
and subjective aspects is sufficiently common to be easily 
understood. 
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The soul is the objective reality of which the subjective 
aspect is known to me as myself. But when I say " I,” 
I mean by this word exactly the same thing as others 
when they speak of my soul. You need not be astonished 
if I say that we both are things. You are accustomed 
to consider as a thing anything that may be seen or 
touched. But all these qualities appear only in relation 
to a perceiving subject, and your idea of the thing you 
owe to the custom of considering yourself as somebody. 
Because you distinguish yourself from your thoughts, 
feelings, desires, and because you know from your own 
experience that all your qualities have a permanent 
bearer, a thing which remains identical with itself while 
its qualities change, you apply the same idea to such 
qualities which appear to act from without on yourself, 
and you suppose that each of these qualities is the quality 
of a thing. 

Thus you will not believe that a stone could be the 
sum of grey colour, heaviness, smooth or rough surface, 
etc., but you will say that the stone exists apart from all 
its qualities and all impressions it produces. The con¬ 
ception of a stone as a thing is a mere abstraction, a 
working hypothesis. But your own being a thing, or, 
as philosophers call it, a substance, is not a hypothesis 
nor an inference. It is perceived by yourself with greater 
certitude than colours or sounds. 

When you see the green colour of grass you have no 
doubt that it is green, as green is only a name of that 
colour which grass usually has. You likewise know that 
you are something or somebody, or a substance, because 
these words mean nothing else than a state which you 
first knew as your own existence and then applied to 
other things supposed to exist in the same fashion. For 
instance, at first sight you believe that a stone is a thing, 
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but by a series of observations and inferences you are led 
to understand that what appears as a single 'stone is your 
own conception produced by the action of many millions 
of supposed atoms. Further inquiry might, and will, show 
that atoms also only exist in our thought. But for the 
present you must fix your attention on the difference 
between your certainty of your own existence and the 
existence of anything outside you. The brain of others 
is something outside you, and even your own brain, in 
so far as you could perceive it, would be something 
exterior, not identifiable with yourself. 

Those who believe that they may think with their 
brains undergo a similar illusion to those who are angry 
with their stomach or who love with their heart. You 
know that these localisations of feelings are erroneous, 
acknowledged as such even by the most convinced 
materialists. The localisation of thought in the brain, 
though equally absurd, is still upheld by ignorance : but 
thought can never be observed in a brain, being known 
only as an activity of yourself. As the word " I ” applies 
only to the person using it, we require a word for the 
class of which I am an example, and we call all the beings 
which are conscious of themselves as I am conscious of 
myself and you of yourself—Souls. Thus the question 
of the soul’s existence is at once dismissed, because you 
do not doubt your own existence, nor do I doubt my 
existence. We are therefore souls, and we shall call a 
soul every being about which we may be able to learn 
that it thinks, feels and acts. 

It is essential to distinguish what is your own activity 
from what is not, or the relation between yourself and 
your body. As one of your own most important activities 
we have recognised thought, though many people credit the 
brain with it. On the other hand, you often speak of your 
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own movements, and if you consider the matter closely 
you will grant me that all movements which seem to be 
your movements are movements of your body. When 
I move my hand I see and notice its movement as a change 
going on in its position, and I infer with probability some 
changes in certain nerves and in certain parts of the brain. 
There is also a determination of my will as a first cause 
of this movement, but this act of willing is not a move¬ 
ment, cannot be observed in space, is known only from 
consciousness and is called a volition. Thus generally 
speaking ail things and changes observable belong to one 
of two kinds: either they are accessible to the senses 
as going on without you, or to your consciousness without 
the senses as going on within you. The latter we ascribe 
with certainty to yourself, or to your soul; the former 
are ascribed with less certainty to various other causes. 

Some movements are preceded by an act of your will, 
and these you call voluntary movements, ascribing them 
to yourself. It is quite essential to understand that 
your voluntary movements are not limited to your body, 
and that not all the movements of your body are voluntary. 
The relation between a volition and a movement of your 
limbs is not a constant and necessary relation. Thus a 
child cannot always grasp an object which it wishes to 
touch, and grown-up people are often unable to make 
exactly the movement they wish. Only special training 
and exercise allow us to master certain kinds of move¬ 
ments, and even movements outside the limits of what 
is called our body. Now, for instance, I am writing, 
and my pen forms in every respect a part of my hand. 
It moves as I like, and I even undergo the illusion that 
my thought is in the nib of my pen. This is a very 
common illusion in writers, and quite as legitimate as the 
illusion about the brain’s thinking activity I have quite 
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sufficient reasons to ascribe my present thoughts to my 
pen's nib. When I am writing, words and phrases follow 
without interruption more easily than when I am speaking 
or thinking alone. The familiar expression that a word 
stops at my pen’s end or that I have it on my tongue 
are not altogether wrong. Of course, in both cases it 
is an illusion, but at least as legitimate as the illusion 
which makes us credit flowers with colours, though they 
have only vibrations. If you consider these analogies 
you will notice that my pen is not less my own than 
my tongue and that in no respect are its movements less 
voluntary than those of my lips. 

We are thus able to extend the limits of our body in 
many ways by the use of instruments adapted to special 
purposes. For instance, if you have acquired perfection 
in shooting, the rifle you are using, and even the bullet 
which hits your mark, form really a part of your body 
and have voluntary movements such as those of your 
fingers. You feel that you touch with your bullet the 
spot you wish, and sometimes you feel it so keenly that 
your localisation of that feeling in the bullet is identical 
in its character with the more familiar and equally illusory 
localisation of the feeling of touch in the finger-tips. 

Similar extension of our body is produced by our 
intimate association with the body of an animal at our 
command. A good horseman feels the body of his horse 
as his own, commands the movements with the same 
exactness, and moreover feels the impressions received 
by the horse. A wrong step of the horse is felt as if it 
were a checked movement of his own body. So long 
as you have not acquired that identification of your 
horse with your own body, so long as you look upon 
your horse as upon another animal which you must 
struggle to subdue, you remain ignorant of the pleasure 
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and power of true horsemanship. But when you have 
a horse guessing your wishes and obeying your thought, 
then each movement of the horse is as much your move¬ 
ment as a movement of your hand. 

If you reflect on these examples and innumerable 
simil ar instances, you will understand that your voluntary 
movements are by no means limited to your body, and 
that many things perfectly commanded by you and as 
closely associated with you as your own body are separ¬ 
able from it. You know well, and women know it better 
than men, how far clothing is identified with our body, 
and how the smallest disorder of dress is felt as if it were 
something in ourselves. The limit between our body 
and things outside is as difficult to determine as the limit 
between animals and plants. We cut our hair and nails 
as things which do not belong to our body, though they 
have grown on it; millions of invisible microbes are living 
on it and remain inseparable from it, though they some¬ 
times work its destruction ; separable instruments obey 
our will better than many inner organs; we may own 
property in many countries and control it more efficiently 
than our digestion. 

It is easy to understand that your pen, your rifle, your 
horse, your clothes, your hair are not yourself. A small 
effort of thought will lead you further to admit that 
also your hands, your legs, your skin, your bones, your 
blood are not yourself. Then you will be able to discard 
also the prejudice about your heart or your brain being 
yourself. You are different from all these organs which 
you are using, and you are separable from them as well 
as from other tools. 

The whole body is only a very complicated instrument 
connected during life with your soul, so as to receive a 
part of its movements from you and to affect you by 
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another set of its own movements. You will be sur¬ 
prised, perhaps, that I allow only movements to the 
body because you are accustomed to the prejudice of 
crediting your eyes with seeing, your ears with hearing, 
and these activities are something differing from mere 
movements. It requires a new effort of thought to get 
rid of these common fallacies. 

You know that your eyes reflect a picture which you 
actually see. But you will have heard that this act of 
seeing can be prevented by action on the optic nerves, 
while the eyes remain what they are and continue receiving 
the same impressions and reflecting the same picture as 
any mirror. Thence physiologists have inferred that seeing 
does not occur in the eyes, but farther inside. Before 
you actually see the picture projected on your retina, 
something must go on in the optic nerve and in the 
part of the brain to which that nerve leads, perhaps 
also in other parts of the brain. It is an easy fallacy 
to infer that seeing occurs in the brain, but this is only 
a similar error to that which made you first believe that 
you see with your eyes. For seeing, again, like thinking, 
is something that cannot be perceived in the brain, and 
even should our methods of investigation be so far 
perfected as to afford us an exact knowledge of what 
goes on in each part of the brain, while we see, we shall 
only know about movements or chemical changes, and 
we shall have no means of identifying them with seeing 
as known to our consciousness. 

In our dreams we often see and hear as clearly as in 
the waking state, up to the point of being unable to 
distinguish some dreams from actual experience. The 
same psychological process occurs as when our eyes are 
open, and still they remain closed and apparently inactive. 
We have no reason to believe nor means to prove that 
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during all dreams the brain is active. It may be acted 
upon by thought, but why should it act upon thought 
while it is not acted upon by the senses ? Some physiolo¬ 
gists get rid of the difficulty by the gratuitous assertion 
that while we dream some parts of the brain always remain 
active and that only the remaining parts are resting. 
But if it were so, then those dreams would be dreamt 
by parts of our brain, and not by ourselves. Whoever 
remembers dreams knows well that he acts himself in 
them quite as well as in the waking state, and that they 
are not imparted to him as dreams of certain centres 
of his brain. When you dream you remain yourself 
entirely, and you remember your dreams not as some¬ 
thing experienced by somebody else but as your own 
experience. 

Whenever you think of something as yourself, or your 
own thought or impression, it belongs to that world of 
psychological experience which cannot be identified with 
any physiological occurrence. Whatever physiologists 
discover about the movements of your brain while you 
are seeing, hearing or dreaming, they will know only 
those movements and you alone can know the reality 
of your sensations. Thus sensations belong to the soul 
as well as thought, and are caused by the body but do 
not occur in the body. Not only is it impossible to prove 
the assertion that any part of the brain actually sees 
or hears, but it is even evident that, if you ascribe one 
of these functions to a single cell of your brain, you will 
be obliged to ascribe them all to the same cell, because 
you are able to compare among themselves the impressions 
of different senses. Thus, for instance, when you describe 
the colour and scent of some flower you perceive these 
impressions simultaneously, and you ascribe them to the 
same object. If colours were perceived by one part of 
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the brain and scents by another, you would require 
a central, simple organ to perceive the simultaneous 
occurrence of both, and then the special organs would 
be superfluous; your central cell, in order to decide whether 
a colour belongs to the same thing as its particular scent, 
must simultaneously see the colour and smell the scent. 

The same reasoning reduces even a single cell to an 
indivisible atom if it could be conscious of sensations. 
But even that atom, considered as atom, could not be 
identified with a soul. You perceive your own sensations 
yourself, and all observations on your brain and other 
brains can only make it probable that something occurring 
in the brain causes these sensations. On the other hand, 
all the voluntary movements of your body and instruments 
closely connected with it are caused by your volitions, 
and you can only guess that the first consequence of each 
volition is something occurring in the brain. Till we know 
more of what really occurs in our brains on all these 
occasions, it is perfectly ridiculous to attempt any 
objective localisation of these occurrences. But even if, 
after a long progress of such investigations, we should 
be able to define exactly what changes or movements 
take place in each centre of the brain on each occasion 
when we receive an impression or when we move some 
organ of our body or some instrument separable from our 
body—even then it will remain quite certain that seeing, 
hearing, willing, thinking is done by ourselves, or by 
our soul. 

You will ask me, What is this soul ? You are still 
striving to define it by something else, forgetting that 
nothing else can be better known to you than this 
familiar “ I ” which you silently admit as present in every 
thought or feeling. But if you desire a definition, the 
old rule is to indicate a general class to which the given 
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thing belongs and the difference between this thing and 
other things belonging to the same class. This is some¬ 
times impossible. If somebody asks you. What is indigo 
colour ? no description will satisfy him as well as a sample 
of this colour which you can show him if he is not blind. 
Now if everybody has, or rather is, a soul, the existence 
of a soiil is more evident to his own consciousness than 
could be proved by any demonstration, and the right 
answer would be: You are a soul. However, there is 
a general class to which the notion of soul belongs, and 
which besides souls might include other objects easily 
distinguishable from souls. This general idea is called 
by philosophers substance, and is one of those highest 
kinds of conceptions which have no definition, being 
the result of an intellectual process by which they are 
obtained. 

We must start from the familiar contrast between 
appearance and reality, being and true being. You 
know that a stick plunged in transparent water or some 
other liquid appears broken, but is not. You know that 
a landscape seen through blue glasses appears blue but 
is not. These misleading appearances vanish if we with¬ 
draw the stick out of the water or if we take off our blue 
glasses. 

It is more difficult to explain the natural colours 
of all objects about us: a long course of research was 
needed to discover that they are but an appearance 
produced by vibrations. Thus also sounds have been 
reduced to vibrations, and still more recently the electric 
phenomena have yielded to the same solution. Do you 
think the vibrations are a reality ? No, you will at 
least distinguish the vibrations from the vibrating matter 
and then accept the atoms as the real cause of vibrations 
and all other appearances. Now the existence of atoms 
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is an hypothesis scarcely susceptible of proof. But we 
must admit as a necessity of our thought -that for All 
phenomena there is a real cause, be it atoms or something 
else. This real cause, which is no longer an appearance 
and will not be resolved into something else by further 
research, we shall call a substance. You know that the 
whole world of plants and animals has been explained 
as consisting of cells, the cells as built up from a few 
chemical elements, and each element as consisting of 
atoms. To the naturalist, the atoms, then, are sub¬ 
stances, unless he chooses to venture upon a further 
hypothesis, and to suppose that all ponderable atoms 
are vibrations of imponderable ether. In this way he 
reaches an ultimate cause of appearances, or a substance. 

There is also another way of reaching this conception 
of substance. In our usual representations of the world 
we distinguish qualities, parts, organs of some being 
from the being which is the bearer of qualities or the 
whole of parts or the user of organs. Thus colour is merely 
a quality that depends on something possessing that 
quality; say, a flower. A flower is but a part of a 
greater whole, which we call a plant. A plant can only 
grow in a suitable soil, and under certain climatic 
influences. If in our examination we at last find some¬ 
thing independent, we shall call it substance. You will 
have noticed that from this point of view only the whole 
universe would be a substance. But substance is for us 
a concept, created by our reason, and if you admit its 
necessity and usefulness you will understand what I 
mean by saying that the soul is a substance. I do not 
mean thereby that it is similar to the universe, or to 
the atoms, or to ether, because I have quoted these other 
examples of so-called substances only as successive 
degrees by which the concept of substance has been 
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elaborated in the development of human thought and 
might be reached in your individual development. 

The first conception of substance formed by the oldest 
thinkers was an idea based on the hypothesis that the 
thing which exists truly and independently is the universe, 
consisting of some simple matter which takes various 
appearances. Water, fire, and later even a plurality of 
elements or an infinity of atoms, were the first substances 
imagined. But all these answers to the question, " What 
is true being, or what are substances ? ” left out of 
consideration that the universe, atoms, elements or the 
ether all depend on something else, namely, on a soul 
conceiving them. The first to recognise that the soul 
is a substance was Plato, and he perceived also that all 
occurrences in bodies can be only movements, of which 
the first cause always resides in a soul. 

This great metaphysical discovery of the substantiality 
of the soul needs no other experience than logical training 
of the mind and has to be repeated now by everybody 
who intends to learn philosophy. It cannot be proved 
in the ordinary form of proof, for the same reason that 
nobody undertakes to prove that grass is green. It must 
be experienced in your own thought. Ask yourself what 
exists more certainly and really than yourself, to your 
own knowledge. Do you know more about atoms than 
about yourself ? Certainly not. Can you imagine atoms 
without the silent admission that they exist in your 
thought? Perhaps you fancy that you can, because 
you regard space as an objective reality. But space 
exists, like atoms, only in a thinking soul, as you can 
easily see if you observe how children acquire the idea 
of space. You cannot even now imagine a space without 
something in it, and whenever you attempt to represent 
void space you will catch yourself drawing lines and 
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seeing points. All such representation of sensible 
impressions is the work of your soul, and thus equally 
space is an idea of your reason. 

Now you might object that the soul is also an idea. 
But if you are unable to distinguish your idea of the 
soul from your own soul which you name every time 
you pronounce that indispensable word “I,” no philosophi¬ 
cal discourse is possible between us. I can talk only to 
somebody, and if you are nobody and nothing, a mere 
idea of somebody else, then it is useless to treat you as 
a person, and to try to convince you. 

I must confess that I have sometimes met people 
about whom I was not sure that they had souls, or were 
souls. If you see a human appearance entirely deprived 
of personal initiative and doing everything under some 
influence of custom, other people’s opinion, or some 
strong personal ascendancy as soldiers do in an army, 
you have no direct evidence about their souls, and they 
might be machines. But these human machines, although 
they number millions and form probably the majority, 
sometimes awake to personal action and show the dignity 
of their souls when they arise against unbearable wrongs 
and produce one of those revolutions which change the 
destinies of life on earth. 

Some men credit a more powerful spirit, their God, 
with every action of their lives, and thus appear as simple 
organs or instruments of a substance beyond them. 
I have no reason to disbelieve their assertions about 
themselves, but I also ask to be believed when I affirm 
that my soul is the independent cause of my actions. 
There may be two different kinds of men: those who 
are ruled by individual souls, each of them a cause of 
movement, and those who form groups ruled by some 
central soul which they mistake for the highest soul in 
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the universe and call God. I hope you belong to the 
same class as myself, and feel in yourself a spontaneous 
power. If not, all hope is not yet lost, as many have 
progressed from one state to another, like slaves who 
acquire freedom. 

You still cling to your dear prejudice about the brain’s 
intellectual activity, and you quote the case of all great 
men having heavy brains. But first of all so few brains 
of great men have been weighed that no certain rule 
can be laid down, and if we admit that a considerable 
development of the brain is found in most cases of a great 
intellectual activity, this may be easily explained without 
crediting the brain with this activity. The brain is the 
central organ for receiving impressions from without and 
transmitting movements from within, but its growth 
depends not so much on the number of these movements 
as on their variety. It is quite natural that a powerful 
and active soul obliges the brain it is using also to a greater 
activity and above all to a greater variety and com¬ 
plication of movements which require a perfecting of the 
primitive instrument. Thus we are able to explain the 
heavy brains of scientific investigators who are constantly 
bent upon new experiments like Cuvier, and the small 
and light brain of some politician who, however powerful 
in his line, was one-sided in his intellectual activity and 
rather repeated himself than invented new movements 
for special purposes of investigations. 

Philosophers who limit their activity to pure thought 
might have small brains, because pure thought does not 
require the brain for its existence; but usually before 
the interest in pure thought awakes many lines of experi¬ 
mental inquiry have been tried, and experiments obliging 
one to act on the outward world always tend to develop 
the organ of this action; therefore most philosophers 
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will be found in possession of a highly developed brain. 
Nobody need be ashamed if his brain is small.-as the power 
of thought does not depend on the size of the brain. 

The current opinion about the relation of brain and 
thought inverts cause and effect, and we are liable to 
such errors wherever cause and effect cannot be observed 
apart. Thus some people have believed that the move¬ 
ments of the barometer cause changes of weather, or 
that money is the cause of wealth. The correction of 
such errors requires not so much demonstration as the 
formation of new conceptions. In the case of the soul's 
control of the brain it is necessary to realise the funda¬ 
mental difference between psychological experience and 
physiological observation, between the realities of inner 
life and the appearances of the material world. Once 
you understand the impossibility of explaining your 
feelings, thoughts, and volitions by the less-known move¬ 
ments or qualitative alterations of your brain, it will be 
easy for you to distinguish each soul from its body and 
to understand the existence of the soul as better known 
than the appearance of the body. 

The relation between soul and body is more difficult 
to appreciate. We must start here from common 
experience: the body acts on the soul, and the soul acts 
on the body. This mutual action is a fundamental fact 
known from experience but otherwise inexplicable. You 
could not explain how the soul acts on the body or how 
the body acts on the soul, because, between the most 
elementary act of volition and its translation into the 
most concealed movement of the brain, there can be nothing 
to mediate. The one follows the other, and it is by no 
means more difficult nor more easy to admit that my 
soul acts directly on the pen with which I am writing 
than on some cell of my brain which transmits its 
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peculiar movement to my fingers, transforming it finally 
into the movements of my pen. If I were able by mere 
thought to produce the movements of a pen without 
touching it, the process would not be more wonderful 
nor more difficult to explain. Do you think you under¬ 
stand better the possibility of writing by means of your 
hand than that of a direct action of your soul on a pencil 
or a pen ? You are entirely mistaken. In both cases 
there is at the bottom a bare fact, which is ultimate and 
has no possible explanation. 

You will think, perhaps, that in the case of a direct 
action on things outside your body there is the additional 
difficulty of distance. Distance from what ? So long as 
you cling to the idea that you think with the brain, so 
long will there be distances from the brain to the 
extremities of your body or to objects outside your body. 
But in order to measure distances from your soul you 
will first have to find out the place where your soul is. 
And herein are the materialists right: no such place 
exists. A central point towards which all the activities 
of the body converge has not yet been found in the brain, 
and thus we are obliged to admit that a soul is able to 
act on more than one centre in the brain, or in the nervous 
system. But even were it otherwise, why should the 
soul be limited to the point where it acts ? Has not 
your soul the wonderful power of travelling in a moment 
to the uttermost stars ? When you are thinking vividly 
about a distant place, is your soul not there much more 
than in your body ? 

We must not forget that these, are metaphors. The 
soul cannot be in some place of the body, nor anywhere 
in space, because space is an intellectual conception and 
has no such real existence as souls. Space has been 
known already to Plato as existing within us, but since 
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his times this truth has been learned by a great number 
of naturalists and physiologists, so that I need not insist 
very much on it now, the more so as the whole question 
of the place occupied by the soul interests you probably 
less than the soul’s existence and its destinies. 

Suppose even that there were a certain point in the 
brain from which every movement produced by the soul 
must begin and in which every movement coming from 
without must end by being changed into sensation. What 
reason have you to say the soul is there, if you do not 
identify the soul with some atom vibrating at that 
particular place ? And such an identification presents 
serious difficulties, because what you call an atom is only 
a representation of an invisible appearance, not of a 
reality. According to your ideas an atom, though 
indivisible, has extension and constantly changes its 
place. Were it ever so small, we should require a geomet¬ 
rical point inside it to localise the soul’s activities, and 
no use would be left for its extension. This has been 
understood also by some physicists who came to the 
conclusion that atoms are centres of force without 
extension, shape or weight. But such centres of force 
would be nothing else than souls without any necessity 
of physical movements in space. You could credit them 
but with states of feeling, attraction or repulsion. This 
might be a more adequate way of representing what 
occurs in atoms than the usual representation of their 
movements ; but so far as physical explanation of material 
appearances is concerned, nobody asks what occurs in 
the atoms nor whether anything occurs in them. We 
are only interested in the outward appearance of these 
occurrences, which we represent as movements, while the 
chief genuine interest as to souls is what occurs in them, 
not what they are like. 
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If by all means you insist on knowing what a soul is 
like or what appearance it might have if it appeared, 

I have no objection to your representation of the soul 
as an atom, supposing that you prove beforehand that 
such an atom exists in your body, which is the centre 
of all movements producing sensations and of all move¬ 
ments originated by volitions. Such a proof is not yet 
given by physiologists, and it will be exceedingly difficult 
to give it. As things stand now you will be nearer the 
truth if you take the appearance of the body as a whole 
for the exterior manifestation of the soul’s individual 
nature. Only you must carefully avoid misunderstandings. 

I do not say that the sum of organs, the skeleton covered 
with flesh and skin, is an appearance of the soul. But 
this skeleton, in its outward outline, has besides its size 
and form an ever-changing expression which is produced 
by the voluntary movements and distinguishes a living 
body from a corpse. This expression, consisting in subtle 
changes of form, really belongs to the soul, and not to 
the body, and it is also the object of works of art. If 
you then insist upon asking me what a soul is like, I 
may answer, "It is like the expression of the body, dis¬ 
tinguished from its form and size." 

According to the degree of power and activity of a 
soul, the body which is its instrument acquires more or 
less expression, and thus makes the difference between 
inspired features and a dull face. If, for instance, some¬ 
body’s eyes are expressive, they undergo constant changes 
in their appearance according to thoughts and feelings 
of their owner, and this influence of his soul pervading 
his eyes and his face makes a living impression which 
may be symbolised in a work of art, but never remains 
in a body after death. Besides the ever-changing expression 
which cannot be reproduced, there are also some permanent 
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features in a face which enable the artist to produce a 
likeness of the soul which rules over it, as may be seen 
in the best statues of great men. 

The material expression of the soul is not limited to 
the face nor the body. It extends over the various 
products of a soul’s activity. In a great painter’s pictures 
we see more of his soul than his best friends would dis¬ 
cover in his face. Many people now living know Plato 
better than his pupils in the Academy could know, because 
his soul is manifest not only in his own works but also 
in the works of those who have studied and explained 
him. Those who took an active part in the history of 
their times have left the expression of their souls in all 
extant accounts of their actions. Thus we have ample 
opportunity of investigating the souls of others without 
attempting to intrude in vain upon their brains or nerves. 
Our understanding of their actions, feelings, thoughts, 
always depends on some analogy with our own activities. 

Thus it happens that it is more difficult to understand 
the souls of men who differ widely from ourselves, and 
especially of those who are superior to us. As a poet 
said, we are equal to souls which we understand,.but we 
fail to understand those above us. But if we fail to under¬ 
stand them, we can at least recognise their superiority 
by comparing the products of their activity with the 
products of our inferior activity. This circumstance 
explains the influence of certain souls over others and the 
hierarchy of souls. While many cannot fully command 
their own bodies, there are others who command millions 
of human souls and rule by their individual power over 
a nation or over an epoch. These wide differences of 
souls can never be explained by the irrelevant differences 
in the structure of bodies or brains. The analogy goes 
only so far that there are no two brains or two bodies 
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exactly equal to each other among all the millions of 
men who ever lived, and there are not two equal souls. 

The range of differences in purely physiological functions 
as digestion of food, circulation of the blood, etc., is quite 
insignificant if compared, for instance, with the immense 
difference of psychological power between, for instance, 
Newton and an average dancing girl. Each of us knows 
but a small number of other souls besides his own, and 
yet each of us can bear witness to this variety of kinds 
and difference of level. Those souls we know have 
found their field of action on a small and indifferent 
planet, our earth, which is scarcely of any importance 
in the universe. If I say that the earth is small, I do not 
consider its dimensions in space but its variety of aspects 
which we measure by our own conception of extension 
in space. Such a reduced field of action cannot give the 
opportunity for the display of very great powers, and 
even thus only very few of us have a direct influence 
all over this small planet. There is an obvious probability 
that with increasing fields of action the variety and the 
power of souls increase, as we observe here that it 
requires more intellectual power expressed in the variety 
of activities to reach with one’s influence far-off countries 
than to be the leader of a small village. We have no 
means of knowing anything certain about those souls 
of wider horizons than the earth, but it is important 
to observe that it is perfectly possible for some of them 
to act also on our earth; and if it be so, such souls, being 
very superior to ours, would not be understood by us, 
nor easily discovered. 

If we notice such occurrences as are not caused by 
ourselves nor by other men, we should be justified in 
ascribing them to such superior souls reaching this earth 
from a much wider field of action. If we understand 
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well the nature of a soul and its fundamental power of 
producing the appearance of material movement, we 
shall not be astonished to see all kinds of movements 
produced by a powerful soul. Thus so-called miracles, 
if they occur, do not differ in their nature from the simplest 
voluntary movement. Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not say that I know anything of miracles, nor that I 
have seen miracles. But I mean that if I should see or 
hear anything inexplicable by the known laws of nature, 
I should not think it contrary to the laws of existence. 
If somebody pretends that he can maintain a heavy 
object in the air without touching it, I shall not say 
that this is impossible, and I must decline to admit any¬ 
body’s logical right to such a negation. The laws of 
nature are built upon positive observation of appearances, 
and never justify universal negations. 

The action of a soul, of that which I know as myself, 
or which I imagine as the self of other people—on a body, 
whether it be what is called my body or some other 
body—remains equally mysterious or equally intelligible, 
according to the point of view, as the supposed attraction 
of the earth by the sun. It is intelligible in so far as it 
is known to exist, and cannot be denied. It is mysterious 
in so far as it cannot be explained by anything else, and 
it is of great importance that you should understand this : 
all action of one thing on another is action at a distance, 
except the action of a soul on another soul or on a body. 
My soul is no nearer to my body than to any star in 
heaven, because it has no place in space at all. There¬ 
fore it may act in the same way on my brain as on any 
other appearance, whenever it has power to act. Thus 
the commander-in-chief of an army will usually act 
through his staff officers, on the single individuals placed 
under their orders. But in a battle he might have reasons 
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to convey directly his orders to some soldier of his army, 
and the resulting movements of the army would be the 
same as if they were caused by the whole mechanism 
of military hierarchy. I know that I am the cause of 
the movements of my body, and it is irrelevant whether I 
act immediately on it or through the medium of my brain. 

Distance cannot prevent the action of the soul, nor 
even the action of matter on matter. It has long been 
admitted that the sun acts on the movements of the 
planets, and although Newton was very cautious in 
avoiding a clear statement as to such an action when he 
formulated his law of gravitation, we cannot help imagining 
gravitation as an action at a distance, and all attempted 
explanations do not affect the fact. Ether, being the 
physicists’ universal deus ex machina, has been supposed 
to push heavenly bodies towards each other, thus explaining 
their apparent attraction. But if you follow up the 
image of pushing one body by another you will always 
be compelled to admit some action at a distance, however 
small may be the distance. If the smallest atom strikes 
another atom, they can touch each other only on one 
side and according to all probability only at one point, 
if they touch each other at all. At all events both cannot 
be in the same place simultaneously. If then one atom 
receives an impulse from another, that other acts simul¬ 
taneously not only on the point of contact but on the 
whole surface, at some distance from the point of contact. 
You cannot evade the difficulty by reducing the atoms 
to mathematical points without extension, as then the 
probability of contacts descends to zero and no p ushing 
could occur. Thus you have an action at a distance in all 
your schemes of atoms striking each other. You cannot 
escape it even by the supposition of a continuous flow 
of imponderable ether, because to imagine a flow of a 
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continuous fluid you are again obliged to separate it in 
parts acting on each other. If each supposed material 
action is an action at a distance, you cannot believe that 
the amount of distance changes anything in the nature 
of the process. The only action without distance is the 
action of soul, however distant it may appear to you. 

Our common experience of our soul’s active power 

refess chiefly to our action on our body, and this may 

be reduced by physiologists to the action on some centres 
of the brain. But if you try to get rid of all acquired 
notions on this subject and to observe your own 
impressions, you will notice that the body appears to 
you as one whole of indefinite limits, on which you feel 
able to act and by which you are acted upon. Your 
suppositions about special parts of it by which you are 

acted upon as in the case of headache, colic, etc., are 

inferences based upon special experience of movements 
affecting these impressions. Pain and pleasure you feel 
really not in any spot in your body, but you ascribe the 
origin of these feelings to different parts or organs. If 
you are ill, your body is in rebellion against you, and 
your power over it is reduced. 

In the ordinary course of life your power over the 
body depends very much on the state of health and 
physical training. But under extraordinary circumstances 
you know that you are able to create by an effort of the 
soul bodily strength which seemed to be deficient as long 
as no such impulse to act was felt. You may give way 
to a state of apathy or indifference in which you avoid 
the slightest effort and feel each voluntary movement 
as a pain. Such a slavery may continue for years, and 
one strong impression may be sufficient to awaken the 
power of the soul, and to develop the dreaming energies. 
You know stories of persons who for years believed that 
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they were unable to walk or to rise from their beds, and 
then suddenly frightened by a fire ran away as if they 
never had lost the use of their limbs. Similar cases are 
known in history: a letter received by Koiciuszko in 
America cured him suddenly of a long illness because 
it decided his return to Europe. 

Many so-called miraculous cures illustrate that power 
of the soul over the body which is not explicable by 
physiological causation. In all these cases a strong belief 
in a supernatural influence does what drugs and ordinary 
treatment of a diseased body could not do. Strong 
passions of the soul like love and hate are also known 
to produce great alterations of our bodily power, either 
enabling us to achieve performances of great difficulty 
or producing a rapid decay of strength and health, some¬ 
times leading to death. 

Death from grief is frequent enough, and suicide also 
illustrates the power of the soul over the body going 
so far as to destroy it. If a man takes poison, do not 
explain his death by the action of the drug alone, as 
the drug could not have acted on his body without a 
previous decision of his will. In all these cases the 
separate existence and the opposition between soul and 
body is keenly felt, because an actual struggle for 
supremacy exists. Whenever you feel yourself struggling 
with your body you treat it as something that is outside 
yourself. This is equally manifest in those struggles in 
which the body dominates the soul. All craving for special 
sensations is an instance of the influence of the body. 
A certain uneasiness of the body pushes us to remove 
it by well-known and previously experienced sensations. 
The feeling of uneasiness as well as the sensation which 
alleviates it are, of course, in the soul, but they are not 
spontaneous products of the soul's activity. 
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A man who has obtained the full command of his own 
body ignores entirely such temptations. He will feel hunger 
and thirst, but he will not crave for special food or drink, 
and his choice will depend solely on his knowledge of the 
effects produced by each kind of food on his particular 
body, not on the pleasant sensations which certain foods 
or drinks may supply. He will look upon feeding his 
body as upon the feeding of any other animal entrusted 
to his care. I know that in order to maintain my body 
in perfect working order I must feed it, and give it rest 
and proper exercise. But all this is only to be regarded 
as preparing means for certain aims, and my aims are 
very much beyond the narrow limits of my body. Now 
my aim is to convince you that you are a soul and that 
you can increase to any extent your power over the body, 
which ought to be your servant and not your master. 
I may succeed or not in your particular case, but even 
if I do not succeed I have obliged you by my writing to 
go through a series of comparisons and analogies which 
may lead you to become conscious of your own power 
as essentially different from anything observable in your 
body. This is the first step on the way to philosophical 
knowledge, and it must be done by yourself. Do not 
expect me to prove that you are a soul, though it is perfectly 
proved to my satisfaction that I am a soul. This know¬ 
ledge of mine, in so far as it refers to myself, is as certain 
as any human knowledge can be, because every other 
kind of knowledge presupposes the existence of a conscious 
subject or soul. 
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Generally, whoever admits his own soul’s existence 
credits also other men with souls. But this inference is 
by no means as decisive as it appears to an untrained 
mind. What I know outside me are only bodies which 
I distinguish from each other by their movements, though 
I am no more able to see a movement than to see a soul. 

When you fancy you have seen a body moving, you 
have really noticed a number of changes of colour, and 
other qualitative changes of your perceptions, produced 
by the muscular effort necessary to change the position 
of your eye. Suppose that you are looking at a green 
field over which a black horse is trotting. What you 
really see is only a variety of colours undergoing rapid 
changes. The green of the grass changes into the black 
of the horse, and turns again green as the horse advances. 
If your eyes follow the horse, there is besides the ever- 
changing impression of the effort necessary to keep the 
black colour within your field of vision. 

We are justified in concluding from the experience of 
blind men who have recovered their sight that such 
sensations at first convey no notion of shape or size. 
A short reflection on the illusions attending our ideas of 
form shows that we see only colours, and we create lines 
and figures for the purpose of arranging the great number 
of colour impressions. Our field of vision offers us first 
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only two dimensions to which the effort of the accom¬ 
modation of the eyes and the sense of touch adds a third, 
thus constituting our idea of space. If you become well 
aware that all your sensations are only a variety of 
qualities and that the quantitative ordering of these 
sensations into lines, planes and solids is your own work, 
you will understand that space is nothing else than the 
most elementary system of classifying our sensations. As 
the marks used for this classification are not essential, 
they constantly change, and each group of sensations 
gains new surroundings whereby we are led to the notion 
of movement. 

Having once recognised this subjective character of 
space and movement, we may use these terms as if they 
denoted an objective reality. But in one set of instances 
we are able to compare the appearance of movement 
with the real power producing it, namely, whenever we 
observe the voluntary movements caused in or outside 
our body by our will. Then our effort is the reality 
underlying the appearance of those movements. This 
observation would be, however, insufficient to justify us 
in ascribing other movements to similar realities and to 
causes of the same kind as ourselves. We reach such a 
conclusion more indirectly, and it is important for your 
philosophical training to understand and to observe each 
step in this long chain of inferences. 

You cannot remember how you learnt your own 
language, and how you came to use it as a means of 
understanding other souls and to be understood by them. 
But as long as English is not spoken everywhere you 
may easily experience the impression produced by the 
society of people who speak a tongue meaningless to 
yourself, while they are unable to understand your own 
language. However unpleasant, this situation has an 
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advantage over early childhood when you begin to learn 
the first words of your speech. Many mothers misunder¬ 
stand the manifestations of a child's feelings in the worst 
manner—as, for instance, when they feed their infant as 
often as it cries, not aware of other possible meanings 
of crying. How does a child finally learn to speak and 
to understand others ? This question is introductory to 
another: How can we learn the existence of other souls 
besides ourselves ? 

As you watch the progress of a child in speaking, you 
will notice how many approximations are needed before 
the right meaning of the simplest word is grasped. This 
process continues even later, and you meet grown-up 
persons misusing words not sufficiently familiar to them. 
This slow learning of the meaning of symbols corresponds 
to our progressive orientation as to the existence of 
things. 

And still you cannot remember a time when you 
doubted the existence of other persons; this existence is 
not a truth resulting from observation, but a supposition, 
which we are compelled to make long before anything 
like a proof of it can be furnished, long before we know 
what a proof means. What reasons make me think that 
you have a soul ? I may say, “ You have a soul,” 
instead of “ You are a soul,” because the first meaning 
of the word “ you ” for me is your bodily appearance, 
and the question is whether the movements attributed 
to this appearance are caused by a consciousness similar 
to mine, that is by a soul. The mere fact of the great 
similarity or identity of those movements with the move¬ 
ments which I myself may cause would not prove the 
similarity of causes. The same effect may be produced 
by different causes, as the same number may be the 
result of different arithmetical operations. Thus a 
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machine might pronounce words and phrases without 
any thinking soul moving it except the soul of the maker. 
The bodies I see and hear speaking might be moved, not 
each by its own soul, but all by some common soul; or 
all sensations which we are accustomed to explain as 
other people’s words and actions might be subjective 
states of our own, as dreams. 

The question about other people’s souls is closely 
related to the question of the difference between dreams 
and waking life. You distinguish a dream from real 
experience by the supposed objectivity of your impres¬ 
sions tested by other people’s impressions. 

Whenever you see something unusual or inexplicable, 
your first movement will be to ascertain whether other 
people see it in the same manner—and if not, you re¬ 
pudiate your sensations as illusory. How uncertain 
waking people may be in certain cases can be proved 
by experiment. Three or four persons acting after 
mutual agreement in a dark room as if it were lighted, 
will sometimes convince a man brought sleeping into that 
room and suddenly awakened, that he has lost the use 
of his eyes. They will speak as if they were carrying 
on some play requiring light, or they will simulate reading 
newspapers and when they are asked by their victim 
why the light is out, they will manifest their astonish¬ 
ment and say that he is blind. Bad jests of this kind 
have been successful, but it is not advisable to repeat 
them, because they might seriously affect the health of 
the patient, if the prospect of blindness appears to him 
intolerable. But less dangerous experiments are daily 
made in psychological laboratories and prove how easily 
out impressions are influenced by suggestion. 

All your movements, and even your speech, are logically 
insufficient to prove to me that there is behind these 
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manifestations a thinking subject, and still my certainty 
of your existence is an indispensable condition of my 
belief that I am not dreaming. Only my confidence in 
the possibility of communicating with other souls allows 
me to establish a standard of objectivity for my sensa¬ 
tions. We are here moving in a circle: we believe in 
the objectivity of our sensations because they are con¬ 
firmed by other souls, and we believe in the existence 
of other souls because they affect our sensations. 

That our knowledge of the existence of others would 
have an insufficient basis if it were founded only on 
sensations you may judge from the illusions produced 
by skilful acting, not on a conventional stage, but in real 
life. If somebody simulates to perfection certain feelings, 
you will believe in their existence and you will learn later 
that you have been deceived. As one series of appearances 
may have a cause other than we fancied, so the total 
appearance of a person, which we explain by supposing 
this appearance to be the effect of a conscious soul, might 
be a purely mechanical product. This possibility has 
given rise to the materialistic determinism which is nearly 
irrefutable if applied to all except ourselves. 

If I ask you a question and you answer it, your answer, 
which to me is nothing else than a number of movements 
or sounds, might be the necessary consequence of my 
question—not the consequence as I represent it in my 
thought, which would require thought on your side, but 
the consequence of my own movements of speech on a 
physical plane. As the production of carbonic acid is 
the inevitable consequence of the chemical action of 
hydrochloric acid on soda, the sound “ four ” might be 
the consequence of the muscular effort required to pro¬ 
nounce " how much is two and two ?” Nor could you 
meet this by the objection that different people answer 
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the same question differently, because the question if 
taken as a number of sounds is never the same. You 
never pronounce the same word twice in your life exactly 
in the same way. The differences are indefinable, but 
by a perfect phonograph we might prove their existence 
as well as the microscope proves to us the differences 
between innumerable leaves of the same plant. 

Against all these difficulties we have only our in¬ 
explicable certainty that the people with whom we 
communicate are similar in many respects to ourselves. 
It is useful to understand that this certainty could not 
be attained by any necessary interpretation of our 
sensations. It still remains possible that all our sensa¬ 
tions are produced in us independently of outward 
voluntary action of other persons, and even such a thinker 
as Leibniz maintained this opinion. Yet he was obliged 
to admit that our sensations correspond to the efforts 
and intentions of those who produce them in us. Accord¬ 
ing to Leibniz, I hear the words you speak, not because 
you have any power to act on me, but because, in obedience 
to divine rule, while you undergo the illusion of speaking 
I happen to have the corresponding illusion of hearing. 
This explanation only increases the difficulty, and contra¬ 
dicts the universal conviction as to our action on matter 
and through matter on other souls. 

Wherever universal convictions are found by the 
philosopher, they deserve his attention. I cannot prove 
the existence of other conscious persons, but a proof is 
superfluous, as everybody believes it. You believe you 
are the cause of the movements through which you 
express your thoughts, and I believe that I learn your 
own thoughts through the sensations I receive from your 
speech. There is at the bottom of this universal belief 
a fundamental truth of metaphysics: a soul has the 
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power to act on other souls. You are more accustomed 
to the notion of a soul’s action on its body, and I do not 
deny that action; but what really matters is the action 
on other souls, whether it happens through the body or 
otherwise. Before I began to attempt any interpreta¬ 
tion of what you say I must already have had the 
conviction that you exist, or that a part of my 
sensations is due to somebody. 

The primitive view ascribes even all sensations to 
personal agents and personifies the powers of nature 
With the progress of scientific investigations this natural 
tendency to personification has been limited by the 
intruding notion of general laws. The winds, mountains 
and rivers have ceased to be looked upon as divinities 
and have been resolved into invisible atoms ruled by 
impersonal and inexorable laws. Next to them also 
insects and other animals living in society were con¬ 
sidered as obeying the fixed laws of instinct, and there 
have been attempts to include even mankind into this 
impersonal realm of laws where the individual person 
disappears like an atom. But still in the common course 
of everyday life we act as if others were, like ourselves, 
free agents. At the beginning everybody knows only 
one person besides himself: the outer world in its whole 
complexity is that somebody opposed to our actions. 
With the growth of experience we multiply the number 
of persons around us or free agents similar to ourselves, 
and we oppose them to inanimate matter. Philosophical 
thought finds this conception of a multitude of persons 
already formed, and can only test it repeatedly. All 
tests confirm the first hypothesis, and thus we must 
admit it as a truth that there are other souls besides 
each of us, and that they have under certain conditions 
the power to act on each other. 
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The usual form this action takes is language spoken 
and written or represented by any conventional signs. 
Our necessity of communication is so great that we 
become accustomed to identify language with thought, 
and rarely think without speaking, if not audibly to 
others at least silently to ourselves. And this silent 
speech, which goes along with thought, may be, and is, 
probably an activity of the brain which gave rise to the 
opinion that the brain is an organ of thought. But 
thought is not always followed by such silent speech. 
Sometimes we think and find no words to express our 
thoughts, and then it appears that language is only an 
expression of thought, not indispensable to thought, but 
necessary for conveying thoughts from one soul to another. 
If I say that language is an action of one soul on another, 
I do not pretend to deny that it operates through the 
bodies of both agent and recipient. But such a mediate 
action is not at all easier to understand than an immediate 
action of one soul on another. 

The question whether an immediate action of soul on 
soul is possible has been passionately discussed, and 
implies momentous consequences, as you can see from 
some obvious considerations. According to those who 
deny immediate mutual action of souls, we have no other 
means to ascertain reality than sensations: dreams are 
only repetitions of impressions received during the waking 
state. On the other hand, we find widely spread belief 
in the possibility of acquiring some trustworthy informa¬ 
tion in dreams and of dreaming things never seen in the 
waking state. Whoever pays attention to dreams will 
soon find out that this belief is not altogether wrong. 

What we dream has not always been previously ex¬ 
perienced, and there are certain sensations familiar to 
dreamers never experienced while awake. One of the 
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most characteristic sensations of this kind is the sensation 
of flying through the air. This is a new experience, not 
composed of otherwise known elements, as it does not 
consist merely of the notion of change of place, but it 
gives the feeling of a peculiar effort different from all 
other efforts. Many persons know it and agree as to its 
uniqueness. This is one of the most evident examples 
of dream experience which adds something new to the 
general stock of our knowledge. But we dream also of 
persons and places not known before, and sometimes 
learn afterwards in waking life that places and persons 
first met in dreams exist in reality. 

To the same class belong dreams about events which 
later are found to have actually occurred somewhere at 
the time of our dreams. Such dreams would afford 
direct evidence of the immediate action of one soul on 
another in so far as generally the events dreamt of have 
deeply impressed somebody witnessing them, and it may 
be supposed that this immediate witness transmitted his 
impression to the distant dreamer. 

Such thought transference has been called telepathy, 
and it is curious to see how some persons are averse to 
the mere mention of it. I have known a man of culture 
and high scholarship who could not remain calm when 
telepathy was mentioned in his presence, and even forbade 
his guests to speak about it. Why common-sense people 
are so irritated by telepathy you may readily imagine. 
Their lives are entirely dependent on their faith in the 
testimony of the senses, they strive to increase the number 
and variety of their sensations and are proud of the 
knowledge thus acquired. If somebody pretends that he 
has acquired even the slightest knowledge in dreams, he 
seems to impugn the importance of erudition and obser¬ 
vation, and to be an enemy of science. However, these 
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fears are vain, as one condition of telepathy excludes 
it from competition with the usual methods of increasing 
our information. Telepathic communications are not 
voluntary and nobody pretends to be able to receive 
them whenever he likes. 

As to the possibility of telepathy there can be no 
reasonable doubts: the direct action of one soul on 
another is quite as easy or as difficult to understand 
as the action of a soul on matter or on a body. The 
reality of telepathy is decided in each particular case 
by evidence: some competent psychologists have ad¬ 
mitted the extant evidence as sufficient. William James, 
the author of one of the best general handbooks of 
psychology, has not hesitated to give his weighty vote 
in favour of telepathy, and with some patience and 
perseverance you may succeed in convincing yourself by 
simple experiments of your power to act on another soul 
without using language. 

The first condition of a successful development of 
your powers is a certain degree of self-reliance. When 
you learn swimming you never keep your body upon 
the water safely until you have gained the assurance 
that you are able to do it. In shooting you observe 
the same thing: you shoot best when you are sure of 
your hand. Thus, in order to prove telepathy you must 
first believe in its existence, just as, in order to test the 
existence of other persons, you begin by the personifi¬ 
cation of all things outside you. The belief in a faculty 
or power which we wish to acquire or to test is always 
an indispensable condition of its exercise, and such a 
belief is not a wrong step from the standpoint of method 
as long as we are decided to test it and accept it finally 
only afterwards. 

There is no difficulty whatever in believing anything 
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if it is not contradictory to certain knowledge and if 
this belief is admitted as a condition of experiment. If 
you wish to cross a stream over a wire the first condition 
of performing that feat will be the belief in its possibility, 
and the slightest doubt at any moment of the crossing 
will involve great danger. The man who puts his head 
into the jaws of a lion, or who enters unarmed the cage 
of a wild beast, could never escape uninjured without 
the firm belief in his power to do it safely. You are safe 
amidst the worst dogs if you trust your eyes to be a 
sufficient weapon of defence. Thus it is not asking you 
to make an extraordinary concession to believe in tele¬ 
pathy before beginning to test it, as it is a new power 
or faculty at least to the same extent as taming a lion; 
it is nearly the same thing. If you cannot believe in tele¬ 
pathy you must not make any inferences from unsuc¬ 
cessful experiments, and you can only observe experiments 
carried on by those who believe in it. 1 

* These experiments must be of the simplest kind and must obey the 
psychological laws of training by frequent repetition. Suppose two 
persons separated by a wall, one being the agent, the other the receiver. 
The agent has in his hands ten cards with the ten first numbers written 
thereon. He takes one of them and looks at it with attention, wishing 
to convey that impression to the receiver. A third person, the observer, 
rings a bell as a signal that the experiment begins and takes note of the 
first number observed. The receiver represents to himself as visual 
images successively the ten first numbers, and attempts to notice whether 
one of them strikes him particularly as that which the agent has before 
his eyes. As soon as he has decided he writes down the number he 
guesses, and rings a bell as a signal that another number may be taken 
by the agent. In this way in an hour about two hundred numbers will 
be noted, more or less according to the quickness of decision of the 
receiver and the intensity of concentration of the agent. Then the 
numbers noted by the observer and by the receiver must be compared, 
and the percentage of right guesses calculated. If the right guesses 
are more than twenty in two hundred, they exceed the probability of 
chance. In most cases the proportion of right guesses increases by 
exercise and always exceeds the probable number. In the beginning it 
will be useful to tell the receiver after each guess what number was 
meant, and then he will sometimes say that he hesitated between the 
right and the wrong guess. If after a sufficient number of some thousand 
guesses the proportion of right guesses considerably exceeds the probable 
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Of course it will always require much time and effort 
to develop the power of telepathy even if you begin 
experiments with some belief in it. But think of how 
many hours you have spent in learning to read and 
write ; consider that telepathy is a more difficult achieve¬ 
ment. The simplest form of telepathy has scarcely any 
value if we are unable to fix the conditions of always 
guessing rightly. Few persons pretend to have carried 
it so far, and these do not owe it to systematic training 
but to a natural ability which manifests itself chiefly in 
so-called automatic writing. You take a pen and you 
write exactly what somebody else dictates to you in his 
thought, leaving your hand to its own automatic move¬ 
ments without any conscious control by your will. Some 
trustworthy people have pretended to have such inter¬ 
course with living and even dead persons, but they were 
unable to determine the conditions of success. 

We have no reason to distrust such testimonies if we 
have ascertained the reality of telepathy or mental 
suggestion in general. This has very far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. First it follows that we owe our knowledge not 
only to sense experience but also to mental experience 
conveying also information about the outward world of 
appearances usually perceived by the senses. A close 
study of documents will show that we often owe the 
best of our knowledge to this seldom-avowed channel 
of information. This alone explains why a poet may 
hit the truth in a historical drama despite his insufficient 
knowledge of history. The knowledge of human actions 

limit, this will be already an indication of the fact that sometimes the 
idea of a number may be conveyed from one soul to another without 
any action on the sight or hearing. Should the experiments prove 
unsuccessful, which is exceedingly rare if they are conducted properly, 
no such set of unsuccessful experiments should be quoted as evidence 
against telepathy, as they will only show that the two persons observed 
had not the power of conveying or receiving mental suggestion. 
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and motives displayed by eminent authors of fiction has 
not always been gained in actual life, and some of them 
—as, for instance, Goethe, and in recent times Louis 
Stevenson—openly acknowledged how much they owed 
to dreams. 

However, those who enjoy the faculty of receiving 
telepathic information are so rare that the information 
thus received cannot become objective until confirmed 
by sensible evidence. But there are certain instances of 
collective telepathy under the influence of a powerful 
agent. Thus old soldiers of Napoleon have often told 
of the extraordinary effect of his presence. This power 
of a great general cannot be a mere recollection of his 
previous triumphs, because it begins long before that 
general is known as a great general. If we realise how 
many circumstances must co-operate to decide a military 
victory, it will seem very natural to infer that a general 
constantly victorious owes his victories not only to his 
skilful calculations or chance, but also to a personal 
power of inspiring his soldiers with his spirit and his 
self-reliance. When all the facts about a great number 
of victories are known, strategic science gains new in¬ 
formation and new general rules, some of which may not 
have been thought of by the general who first gave an 
example of their application. It is scarcely probable 
that Napoleon could have more actual military knowledge 
than all his helpers or rivals. Thus we must not think 
of explaining his success by mere knowledge, nor can it 
have been owing to chance that he was victorious in 
so many battles. Therefore something else must have 
annulled his mistakes or adverse chances. This something 
else, called military genius, is partly accounted for by 
his power of mental suggestion on multitudes. 

The impressionability to mental suggestion is telepathy 
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and depends not only on the receptivity of the receiver 
but also on the active power of the agent;' Napoleon 
was a powerful agent and impressed his soldiers with 
such belief in victory as to increase their ordinary average 
endurance and strength. We see something similar in 
the influence of great orators. A speech which decides 
the vote on an important issue rarely reads very con¬ 
vincingly. You ask, Why had it such a success ? Simply 
because the speaker acted on the audience, not only by 
his words and their intonation, but also by the strength 
of his convictions, which had its own mental influence 
on the hearers. In such cases we say that the speaker 
put his soul in his words. 

The same power of suggestion explains also the differ¬ 
ence between a good and a bad teacher. A good teacher 
is enthusiastic for his subject, intensely interested in the 
progress of his pupils, and superior to them in power 
of thought and will. He acts not only on the senses 
of his pupils by his voice, but also on their minds by 
his soul. His interest is communicated not by means 
of anything he may express in words but by the direct 
action of his will. 

A similar power distinguishes a good from a bad 
physician. You know those very learned doctors who 
never succeed in curing anybody, though they have read 
hundreds of books and though they know thousands of 
medicines. They simply lack the power of telepathy 
which enables the good physician to guess rightly the 
cause of disease, and the power of mental suggestion to 
impress the patient with the belief in the success of the 
cure. 

You must beware of misunderstanding me—it is not 
telepathy and mental suggestion alone which decide 
victories on every field of human action; they would be 
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insufficient without knowledge acquired by study and 
training, but they enable us to make the best of our 
knowledge. The greatest knowledge will always be 
powerless without insight or telepathy and ability which 
generally consists in mental suggestion. If you look in 
this light on your own life experience, you will be led to 
admit that the direct action of one soul on another occurs 
oftener than is generally thought, and there is then no 
reason to wonder when we observe some less ordinary 
manifestations of these powers, as for instance automatic 
writing or the so-called telepathic hallucinations. 

There is one kind of telepathy which is generally 
recognised among men of science, only bearing another 
name. It is what they call intuition. All great dis¬ 
coveries were made by intuition. No general natural 
law was a direct and necessary result of former observa¬ 
tions. The safe way of scientific progress has always 
been first to form a hypothesis and then to test it. A 
hypothesis is formed by intuition, and is tested by experi¬ 
ment. He who has not the courage to suppose as true 
what he does not know, or to propose a hypothesis, will 
never have the merit of proving new truths. Here as 
elsewhere the victory belongs to courage. 

Perhaps you have met cautious people, proud of never 
having yielded to the eloquence of an orator, or to the 
temptation of hypothetical reasoning. They speak with 
scorn of dreamers and poets. They are rewarded by 
being able to avoid errors in trifles—but they will never 
feel the joy of a great triumph in the struggle with men 
or things. They will progress with care and precaution 
along the ordinary roads trodden by the steps of thousands 
of our most commonplace fellow-citizens. But to them 
it is not granted to ascend the summits of thought from 
which new horizons may be discovered. I have no doubt 
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that such barren spirits are perfectly right in denying 
telepathy. It does not exist for them, and they might 
also add that genius is a superstition because they have 
not experienced its divine visitings. 

But for the progressive part of mankind, for those 
who find new paths and lead to new aims, telepathy is 
as indispensable as sight or hearing and even more so, 
for you may be a blind seer, but never an uninspired 
seer. We shall therefore be justified in assuming tele¬ 
pathy as a fundamental power of the soul, the power 
of receiving immediate impressions from other souls. Its 
active counterpart is mental suggestion, the power of 
acting upon other souls apart from the ordinary action 
through the body. 

Telepathy and suggestion have been wrongly held to 
be action at a distance. There is no distance from soul 
to soul, because all space exists only in souls. Thus the 
action of one soul on another is the simplest form of 
causal relation, much easier to understand than the 
action of the soul on the body. Herein lies also a better 
explanation of our knowledge of other souls. It is 
intuitive knowledge tested by sensible experience, but 
acquired independently of it. 

You will perhaps object that in bringing scientific 
intuition under the heading of telepathy I am confounding 
two different things, because the objects of scientific 
intuition need not exist in another soul before their 
discovery. Thus also the so-called telepathic hallucina¬ 
tions which give us sensible experience not immediately 
accessible to our senses, might be classed apart. But 
such apparent perception at a distance may be explained 
by the influence of one perceiving soul on another, and 
also the most striking facts of intellectual intuition may 
be ascribed to telepathic action, as all truths discovered 
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on earth have probably existed long ago in more perfect 
minds than ours. 

A ship goes down in the Pacific while a woman dreams 
of this in London. It is not necessary to admit that 
she herself sees in her dream what is actually occurring. 
She sees probably what is seen at the same time by one 
of the crew on the sinking ship. At least a great number 
of such cases may be thus explained. It will be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to explain whether there are other cases 
in which the perception of distant occurrences might be 
explained by the action of matter on a soul without the 
intermediate help of another soul. As to scientific in¬ 
tellectual intuition of truth, the same difficulty remains 
and can scarcely be avoided. In most cases we have 
one good reason for preferring the telepathic explanation 
to any other; this reduces a variety of facts to a single 
cause sufficient for their explanation, and whenever one 
cause suffices it is useless to imagine a variety of causes. 
This fundamental cause of the whole chain of similar 
facts we have found in that interaction of souls which we 
call telepathy on its passive, and suggestion on its active, 
side. 

Armed with this weapon we may venture upon the 
question of the existence of other souls besides ourselves. 
If souls may act on each other, they must become mutually 
aware of their existence, and it is thus that we owe to 
telepathy our knowledge of the existence of other souls. 
You will probably for a time prefer to see a sufficient 
explanation in the sensations received and produced, 
but if you try to find an expression for a regular proof 
of your belief in the existence of other persons on the 
basis of your sensations you will soon see the great 
difficulty of that position. 

However, it matters little in the question of human 
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souls, because neither you nor anybody else doubts their 
existence if the existence of the soul is once recognised. 
A greater difficulty lies in the question about other than 
human souls. Our next step down from mankind leads 
us to the higher animals. Descartes supposed them to 
be perfect machines without feeling or imagination. 
According to him they do not suffer when they are beaten, 
and all their movements depend on mechanical causation. 
We may safely conclude that Descartes was not a friend 
of animals, and had no leisure to observe them or to 
share their company. La Fontaine, the author of so 
many fables on the cunning feats of animals, did not 
accept Descartes’ reasoning, and protested against its 
absurdity. In fact a proof is here as difficult as in the 
case of men. There is one great argument in favour of 
the souls of animals; all persons who best know animals, 
credit them with feelings and even with reason. This 
implies the existence of soul. 

A horseman treats his horse as a companion and friend, 
and unless he does so he never acquires full command 
of his horse. Try a simple experiment recommended by 
that great Polish seer, TowiaiSski. When you see a 
horse which has fallen down in the street and is unable 
to rise despite the cruel blows it receives from its driver, 
approach that horse and speak to it some kind words 
of compassion, wishing intensely to help the poor struggling 
animal. You will often see that this action of your soul 
will have a greater effect than blows and cries. It is 
evident that the horse will not have understood your 
words as words—because it does not know your language. 
But in speaking these words you will have become more 
clearly conscious of your feelings towards that animal, 
and your feeling has a communicative power. 

The horse experiences telepathy as well as a man. 
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and this proves that his body also is moved by his soul. 
Only the existence of souls in animals explains the strange 
power man can acquire over them. The horse, the dog, 
and even a lion understands our feelings, though they 
do not understand our words. That feelings expressed 
in language may be communicated even when the words 
are not understood is best seen in the case of new-born 
babies. When they cry you can in most cases calm 
them with words. And this power to convey feelings 
and to act by suggestion increases with the training of 
thought. The charm of those Hindus who play with 
really poisonous snakes is nothing more than mental 
suggestion on the side of the charmer and telepathy on 
the side of the snake. If a snake had no soul, if it were 
a machine, it could not thus be influenced by human 
thought and will. 

Like every other telepathic receptivity, the obedience 
of animals to their masters increases with training, and 
you know that a dog obeys his master and a horse is 
more under the command of its owner than of a stranger. 
This shows that animals, like men, feel personal relations 
which are possible only between souls. I can therefore 
no more doubt that your dog has a soul than I can doubt 
that you have a soul. I do not undertake to prove its 
existence, because the souls of animals are the object of 
telepathic perception as well as the souls of our friends. 

I may refer you to the authority of all those who live 
in close association with animals, and who declare unani¬ 
mously in favour of the existence of feeling and thought 
in their companions. Some persons will be kept back 
by religious scruples from the formal assertion of a soul 
in animals, but it is sufficient for me if they credit animals 
with feeling. Feeling is known to me only as a state 
of the soul, and cannot exist without it. Feeling is no 
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part of the body and cannot be seen nor heard. If 
animals feel, they have souls, or better, they are souls. 

We may next ask whether we have any reason to 
credit plants with souls. We have little evidence of their 
feeling, and even gardeners or farmers are not so eloquent 
on this subject as huntsmen or horsemen as to the soul 
of dogs and horses. But we are used to speak about the 
life of plants, crediting them thus with an activity which 
is common to men and animals. “ Life ” is a word with 
a double meaning. On one side it means the appearance 
of voluntary movement, as observed by the senses, or 
even the elementary movements needed to feed an 
organism. A plant lives because it grows by assimilating 
food. This is the naturalist’s point of view. But the 
true meaning of life is given by our own consciousness; 
life is a peculiar feeling increasing or decreasing according 
to our power of action. The lowest limit of life is given 
by the two elementary functions, assimilation of food 
and the reproduction of individuals. Both may be looked 
upon as physiological phenomena, or psychological ex¬ 
periences. It is as psychological experiences that they 
are essential to us. We gain by them certain feelings 
which we share with all animals, and we call even these 
feelings animal feelings, in opposition to the purely 
human manifestations of life in thought. 

These two lowest functions of life are common to plants 
and animals, and this is our reason for crediting plants 
with life. We ignore whether a plant feels the pain of 
hunger or the joy of fecundity. But, as we know that 
both are always associated with their material mani¬ 
festations, we may suppose the possibility of a soul which 
presides over the growth and reproduction of each plant, 
Certain considerations raise this possibility to the level 
of a probability. Like animals, plants have individuality. 
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and they need a germ to begin with. These germs are 
decisive causes of the great variety of vegetable life: 
on the same soil and under exactly the same physical 
conditions, different germs produce entirely different 
plants; this shows that a plant is not the result of purely 
material causation, unless we regard the variety of the 
developed plant as being latent in the germ. This pre¬ 
destination of germs is a much more difficult notion than 
the simple extension of the analogy between men and 
animals to plants, and the recognition that the movements 
which lead to the feeding and multiplication of plants 
have a cause similar to our voluntary movements. This 
cause must be a feeling being or a soul, and there is no 
necessity to admit the impossible supposition of a pre¬ 
formation of all organs in the germ, as the activity of 
a soul suffices for the explanation of the peculiarities of 
growth in each plant. 

The different shapes and properties of a plant would 
depend on the different qualities or perhaps different 
levels of perfection of its soul. Then also the meaning 
of the death of a plant will be clear. A plant lives while 
its soul rules over it, it dies when its soul ceases to animate 
it, and then the plant’s body falls under the action of 
lower physical forces which lead it to decay and dis¬ 
aggregation. This body has been the result of the plant's 
work. A forest of trees is a regiment of souls working 
to produce timber for our service, and deserves all our 
sympathy and gratitude. Thus the struggle and com¬ 
petition of plants, the survival of the fittest and the 
whole process of organic evolution, acquire a deeper 
meaning if all this goes on under the rule of souls. 

All these souls, though similar to our human souls, 
are inferior to them in their power and amenable to 
obedience by means of human reason. It may not be 
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a mere metaphor when farmers say that the soil feeds 
best those who love it and take due care‘of it. The 
inevitable consequence of our acceptance of telepathy as 
a real faculty is the further admission that our will and 
our love may act to a certain extent also on plants. I 
have not seen those fakirs who are said to be able by 
the concentration of their will to develop the germ of a 
plant in a few minutes. But I need not see them in 
order to admit the possibility of such an influence, and, 
as soon as you cease to be prejudiced against the power 
of the soul and to fear certain authorities, you will be 
obliged to own that such tales are not at all incredible. 
It is hardly worth while to travel to India in order to 
learn their reality, as if it were something extraordinary 
and new. It does not differ essentially from Towiaflski’s 
experiment with the horse in our streets. If we can give 
strength to a horse by our will, why should we not be 
able to accelerate the growth of a plant ? I do not 
pretend to know anything about it, except that it is not 
against any law of nature as some bad logicians proclaim. 
But it is possible only on the assumption that plants 
have souls. 

Shall we now go lower than plants, and seek souls in 
stones proverbially deprived of every kind of feeling ? 
We may herein trust the physicists: a stone is not an 
independent being but a total of atoms. But how about 
the atoms ? What do we know of atoms ? You imagine 
them moving in space but, even if you could see them, 
their movements, like every other movement, could only 
be accepted as their appearance, not as their true being. 
For the purposes of physical explanation of nature, 
movements are sufficient, and no other power is asked 
of atoms. But as soon as we wish to go beyond appear¬ 
ances and to grasp the inward reality of things, we must 
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consider the invisible movement of atoms on the same 
footing as the visible movements of bodies, and declare 
all these movements to be appearances of something 
else. What this substance of atoms is we have no means 
of knowing, but if we try to imagine it, we can always 
interpret movement merely as feeling. 

Feelings of atoms! you will indignantly retort—to 
what absurdity telepathy leads! But again I must ask 
you to get rid of prejudice and to remember that I do not 
profess to have any certain information concerning these 
feelings. I only know that neither I nor you know 
anything real corresponding to the appearance of move¬ 
ment except feeling. Feeling is a wide term, and it 
includes some states of consciousness which may be 
common to us and to much inferior beings. The ele¬ 
mentary feelings of attraction and repulsion are older 
than thought, and they need not attain the level of human 
love and hatred. Old Empedocles may not have been 
altogether wrong when he taught in his primitive ter¬ 
minology that love and strife ruled the world. What 
modem science calls movements of the atoms, is it any¬ 
thing than attraction and repulsion ? 

I do not mean a mysterious force of attraction such 
as that attributed to heavenly bodies by astronomers. 
What do you really mean when you say that the sun 
attracts the earth ? It is so difficult to mean anything 
by this term if it is a physical term that some inquirers 
have been led to seek an explanation of this attraction 
in the easier image of a concentric flow of ether. But 
when I speak of attraction and repulsion of atoms I 
mean something clearly intelligible, namely, such feelings 
as we experience ourselves and such as are produced 
by the same kind of influence, namely, the influence 
of one substance on another. 
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You will then look upon atoms not as if they were 
bodies with extension and movement; you will consider 
them as souls influencing each other, as befits souls in 
their inner consciousness. Thus we gain a world of souls 
infinitely more attractive than the world of atoms you 
fancy you know. They are not in space, and even 
probably most of them have not the conception of space. 
They are a variety of substances beginning with those 
which appear to the outside observer as forming the 
atoms of a stone and gradually rising to ourselves. On 
the lowest level they experience a very small variety of 
feelings, perhaps only two opposite feelings which regulate 
their relations to each other, as attraction and repulsion, 
or sympathy and antipathy. To experience these ele¬ 
mentary feelings you need neither have thought nor 
any of the more complicated feelings of higher animals. 

Our interpretation of this variety of qualitative altera¬ 
tions in all existing substances by a representation of 
movement in space is as legitimate as the use of any 
other symbols, provided we remember that symbols are 
not things. Language is a system of symbols, and thus 
space is a system of symbols, both exceedingly useful if 
their right use does not preclude us from the knowledge 
of the things which they designate. 

These things in themselves, which Kant sought and 
despaired of finding, we may understand only as similar 
to the unique thing we know itself—our own soul. Such 
a conception alters in no respect the physical view of 
the universe. If you agree that it is right for us to 
imagine all things in themselves after the pattern of our 
souls, we shall be led to further conclusions about the 
relations between atoms. The simplest form of relation 
between them, known as mechanical causation, is limited 
to the most inferior kinds, called monads by Leibniz, 
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who reserves the name of souls for the higher monads. 
Each of these higher monads brings a personal element 
into the world, an element of free choice, of which we 
are conscious. 

There is, however, a curious analogy between the lowest 
atoms and the highest souls. If you take each atom 
individually, its supposed movements are, according to 
the physical view, an incalculable result of chance. If 
you take a great number of such atoms together, the 
general results produced by their individual movements, 
such as temperature, etc., appear to be necessary and 
can be calculated and predicted. In like manner we see 
a semblance of necessity and uniformity in human actions 
if taken in great numbers, so much that you can very 
nearly predict the number of marriages next year, though 
each couple is perfectly convinced of the freedom of its 
union and of the choice of time and conditions for it. 

This statistical uniformity has been often used as an 
argument against individual freedom of souls, and in 
defence of that freedom we must explain it. First of 
all, the uniformity of human actions is never perfect, 
and you may foretell the number of marriages in a 
country in round thousands, never in exact units. Then 
your predictions even in thousands are valid only for a 
short time while the general character of the acting souls 
has not been altered. You could not have prophesied a 
hundred years ago the present low mortality of England 
nor the actual low birth-rate of France. The uniformity 
of statistical numbers for short periods of time is suffi¬ 
ciently explained by the similarity of souls living con¬ 
temporaneously. In a given place and at a given time 
most people find reasons for marrying at a certain age. 
They may do it sooner or later, but the average is kept 
for a time uniform by the majority which acts almost 
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identically. Those who differ widely from their fellows 
are so few that their activity does not influence the great 
statistical numbers chiefly built upon the average actions 
of average people. The same explanation holds good 
even for special lines of action—as, for instance, crimes, 
which are limited to certain minorities. 

The average number of crimes remains about the same 
for some years because the peculiar distance from average 
virtue, which is a condition of committing crime, is 
limited by the general similarity of the majority which 
remains above the level of criminality. But if some con¬ 
ditions change—as, for instance, if the number of tempta¬ 
tions increase by a bad harvest which affects majorities 
—your average of criminality is at once changed. If, 
again, you try to apply statistics to some uncommon 
lines of activity and specially to the life of the most 
creative individuals, you will soon see how the factor 
of liberty becomes prominent. Thus even such a common 
fact of life as marriage will appear very much more 
variable among great poets than among ordinary farmers. 
You will find few and small divergencies from the average 
age of marriage of farmers in a peaceful province, while 
the average age of marriage of great poets calculated 
upon the same number of individuals will prove fallacious 
in consequence of the number and importance of dis¬ 
crepancies. Should you find, for instance, the average 
of forty from a thousand instances, it will be meaningless 
if above five hundred married at twenty-five and the 
others at a very late age. 

If you next inquire into more exceptional things than 
marriage, and about activities of exceptional individuals, 
you will soon detect that statistics are useless in such 
cases. For instance, try to ascertain the average number 
of verses written by each of a thousand poets, or the 

7 
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average age of the authors of great discoveries, and the 
discrepancies will be so great that you will not be able 
to prophesy with even the remotest exactness the number 
of verses to be written by the next thousand poets, or 
the average age at which the next discoveries will be 
made. 

Social statistics can only be applied to ordinary actions 
of individuals similar to each other, and will require 
much greater numbers as the actions are less common 
and the individuals less similar. As atoms are much 
more alike than men are among themselves, and their 
action presents the smallest variety, it is perfectly natural 
that it should be easy to establish general rules of the 
activity of atoms, so-called physical laws. But even in 
verifying astronomical laws which refer to the greatest 
masses or to the greatest numbers of atoms, small differ¬ 
ences between theory and observation are known to be 
inevitable, and cannot always be accounted for by errors 
of detail. The theory of gases, which expresses in very 
simple numerical laws the relation between pressure and 
volume (law of Boyle), has also been found to require 
corrections at very low or very high pressures. 

Thus the difference between atoms and men as to the 
strange mixture of freedom and necessity observable in 
their actions is only relative. Each substance acts 
according to its own nature, and with certain variations. 
For the lowest class of substances these variations are 
small, and they increase in the ascending scale of souls. 
There is some freedom in the growth of a plant and some 
necessity in the activity of the greatest genius. The 
physicist calculates an average velocity of moleeules in 
a gas under known pressure and temperature—but he 
will never be able to give a reason for the particular 
divergence from the average of each single atom. 
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You suppose each atom acting on one other atom at 
a time, its action being mere attraction or repulsion, or 
in terms of space, movement in some direction, positive 
or negative in relation to a system of co-ordinates. The 
soul of a plant will have a more varied kind of action 
and on a very much increased field. We express this 
action in terms of space as feeding the individual plant 
and reproducing its germs. In animals new varieties of 
activity appear, and the field of action is considerably 
increased. All the powers of the plant are here observed, 
and there is besides what we call voluntary movement 
in terms of space, and what in terms of metaphysical 
reality is the power of constant change of relation to other 
substances. These changes, manifested in space as the 
movements of animals, have their true meaning as a 
variety of feelings, perceptions, efforts, wishes which 
distinguish animals from plants and cause the true 
difference among different animals. 

The field of action as well as the variety of its kind 
increases as we come to consider men. When I speak 
of the field of action I do not mean it as an extension 
in space, but as the number and variety of substances 
on which a man’s soul can act. This variety is sym¬ 
bolically represented by our conception of distance in 
space and time. For instance, a great writer like Shake¬ 
speare acts on readers in many countries and centuries, 
while a fisherman living in a small village acts only on 
his fellows within the distance of a few miles. This 
means, if we disregard the symbols of space, that Shake¬ 
speare has influenced a much greater number of souls 
than our fisherman, and also with a greater variety of 
feelings. We know that to act on many distant persons 
we need the mediation of other souls. Shakespeare 
does not act immediately on the boy who reads him 
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to-day, but through the medium of printed editions of 
his works, which have required the labour of editors, 
printers, publishers, booksellers, libraries, etc. The 
nearest question would be whether such a mediation 
exists also in our action on that limited number of monads 
of which our body consists. According to an old doctrine 
a plurality of souls under one chief soul is needed to rule 
one single body. And this Greek doctrine is confirmed 
by the modern observations of a plurality of so-called 
centres in the brain. Our soul could act simultaneously 
on these centres, or they could be acted upon by inferior 
souls. Thus, for instance, it may be possible that the 
process of digestion or of circulation does not depend 
on our own soul, but is directed by a subordinate soul 
which influences the organs performing it. 

If our body forms a system of monads, as numerous 
as the atoms supposed to form it, there is no need to 
admit that all monads are equal among themselves and 
that they are limited to simple functions of the most 
elementary kind. Even the atoms of a single cell might 
have a leading monad with more variable feelings and 
a more extensive activity than the atoms of inorganic 
matter. Such a hierarchy of monads, or ascending scale 
of souls, would allow us to credit each organ of our body 
with a leading monad, which determines the activity of 
that organ and its life. It is known that certain organs 
taken out of a living body continue for a time to perform 
certain physiological functions. This might be explained 
by mechanical causation, but then, why should it last 
only a limited time? When a regiment is beaten and 
its colonel dead, some of its companies may continue 
for a time their military actions under subordinate chiefs. 
It appears probable that our body is such an organisation 
of monads differing in power, each of them guided by 
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some leading monad, and that these are ruled by what 
we know from our consciousness as our soul. * 

Such a view of our relation to our body results not 
only from the analogy of organisation in human society, 
but is confirmed by observation of individual training; 
every new activity which in the beginning was produced 
by a conscious effort on our own part becomes later 
unconscious and involuntary, as if we had taught some 
inferior agent to perform it for us. Thus, for instance, 
when you first began to learn writing, each letter required 
special attention, and a constant effort to impart to your 
pen the right movement. Now you write without think¬ 
ing much about the shape of the letters; it seems as if 
the mechanical part of it were done by somebody else. 
And there must be somebody to look after it, because 
you remember that it is not an easy matter even for a 
human being at the beginning of its human life. So I 
cannot believe that mere mechanical causation produces 
the complicated movements of your hand in writing. 

Some grown-up people are equally unable to write 
without paying constant attention to its technical side, 
and even those who write very much but without effort 
of thought, as copyists, remain conscious of their attention 
following the movements of the pen and causing these 
movements. Only he who thinks intensely in writing 
and uses writing to express his thoughts reaches full 
unconsciousness of his movements and finds his thoughts 
written as if he had dictated them. A highly trained 
thinker, with a perfect mastery of his language both in 
speech and writing, will sometimes, while intensely pre¬ 
occupied with his thoughts, make mistakes of simple 
spelling which he only perceives when revising his MS. 
This is exactly the same kind of occurrence as when 
you dictate your letters to a secretary and read them 
afterwards. 
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We may have under our command such secretaries as 
subordinate souls quite as closely connected with our 
body as ourselves, and performing a great part of such 
movements as require some reason to direct them, while 
they are not consciously guided by ourselves. These 
helping lower souls are educated by our efforts, and learn 
from us many activities which at first required our own 
attention. Every reasonable movement often repeated 
becomes automatic, and here belong even certain ele¬ 
mentary operations of thought. Some modem psycho¬ 
logists believe they can explain such facts as these by the 
admission of an unconscious activity on the soul’s part. 
But as I know my soul only from consciousness, I fail 
to understand the meaning of its unconscious activities, 
and I prefer to credit with such activities other souls 
acting at my general suggestion. I may have an in¬ 
creasing number of such associates, and a good deal of 
the work ascribed to me might be done by them. Their 
state of consciousness would be intermediate between 
that of higher animals and that of men. Sometimes if 
one of them reaches a higher level and controls the organs 
of sense we witness the phenomena of so-called double 
personality, which consists in a revolt of our subordinates 
against our dominion. The destiny of such associate 
souls is to become human souls after a thorough training 
in the subordinate position of human helpers. 

Many instances could be adduced to increase the 
probability that each human soul has inferior helpers in 
its activities, closely connected with our body as well as 
outside it. But whose helpers are we ourselves, and 
what is the next step on the ascending ladder? Most 
of us know our leaders from actual experience if they 
belong to some manifest organisation—as, for instance, the 
Government of a State. Everybody knows who rules the 
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destinies of the British Empire at a given time, and we 
are also well aware that the leaders succeeding, each other 
are not of equal power, and that their power is always 
limited by some degree of independence in their sub¬ 
ordinates. We have similar Prime Ministers in each 
department of scientific investigation, men who show 
new methods or new subjects of inquiry, and are followed 
by hundreds of pupils or adherents. We know also that 
a man may be led by more than one leader in different 
aspects of his activity. You may follow Gladstone in 
politics and oppose his views in your investigations on 
Homer. What really interests us is to know whether 
besides those leaders whom we know we have not others 
unknown. This question may be put also in another 
and perhaps clearer form : Who leads the leaders of 
mankind, those to whom we look up and whom we call 
men of genius ? 

The answer has been given unanimously by the common 
tradition of all peoples: the gods. This is not an 
explanation but the creation of a new concept, of beings 
superior to men, as much superior as we are superior to 
animals. In some religions arose the idea of one almighty 
Creator as the leader of the universe. But this does not 
contradict the primitive polytheism, because even the 
Christian God acts through his angels, saints and spirits. 
Shall we now include these in our system of souls, and 
admit their existence on no other authority than universal 
tradition ? 

To find truth on this subject the safest way will be 
to ask the living leaders of mankind to whom they owe 
their inspiration, and whether they feel themselves, to 
be the sole authors of their actions, or the instruments 
of some higher power. You will find their answers con¬ 
tradictory. Some of them proudly believe they owe all 
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to themselves. Others acknowledge the influence of a 
higher guidance, and credit that higher being which they 
call God with all their merits. As to the fact of intellectual 
influences foreign to the witness’s own will, the number 
of testimonies is overwhelming. There is such a thing 
as inspiration, which considerably increases the natural 
and ordinary power of men, and enables them to achieve 
works which we admire without being able to explain 
them. Many great writers, like Plato and Dante, confess 
that their best thoughts came to them as if they were 
dictated by some strange power. This does not mean 
that in the greatest work of men we can see only divine 
inspiration. It is one thing to receive an inspiration and 
another to use it, and it requires a great man to make 
a proper use of inspiration. 

Our own part in our works is variable, and we need 
not credit higher souls with what we feel as our own. 
But many of the best among us do not feel all their 
actions and thoughts as caused by themselves, and they 
recognise the influence of some higher power. Pure 
thinkers are less subject to such influences than artists 
and poets, but still a considerable number of works on 
philosophical matters are acknowledged to be the result 
of inspiration. In some cases the writer descends to the 
rank of a mere instrument—as, for instance, in the works 
which bear the name of Stainton Moses. But it is curious 
that neither the writings of those who deny inspiration 
nor such thoroughly inspired works are of the highest 
value; men attain their highest productivity when they 
are conscious both of divine inspiration and of their 
own creative power. At all events we gather so much 
from the facts of inspiration: that higher souls than 
those we know as men exist and that they sometimes 
act on human souls. The existence of higher souls than 
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men leads us to the conception of a Supreme Being, in 
conformity with universal tradition. 

Thus we look on the universe as a world of souls, 
almost infinite in variety and power, influencing each 
other with different intensity and forming organised 
groups which we call animal bodies, for the purpose of 
increasing the power of more advanced souls. So far 1 
have spoken of an ascending scale without inquiring 
wherein the supposed difference of level exists. You 
may ask what a higher soul means, as high and low are 
terms of space which can only be applied to souls in a 
metaphorical way. I call a soul higher than myself if 
it can act on me in more ways than I can act on it. This 
implies that it has a greater variety of inner states, and 
a greater perfection in its activity. As a rule the higher 
soul understands and explains the lower, while the lower 
is unable to understand fully the higher. But this refers 
only to those activities which the higher soul might 
endeavour to understand. For instance, a great thinker 
is supposed to be able to understand in all its details 
any special sport, if he condescends to give all his atten¬ 
tion to it. But he might be entirely ignorant of cricket 
if he never learnt it. On the other side, the most difficult 
problems of mathematics or metaphysics are not easily 
understood by everybody. 

Certain differences of level between souls seem to be 
permanent. If we know somebody as an obviously 
stupid man we shall not expect great things from him. 
But some of the greatest men in history have been known 
for a long time by their neighbours without arousing 
any suspicion of their extraordinary powers. A great 
poet, Krasiriski, wrote novels in his youth and neither 
he nor his friends suspected that he would later become 
a master of verse. We cannot trust personal impressions 
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as to the power of a soul, and the safest way is to judge 
each man from his works. If you consider the works of 
great men, and I do not mean only their written works, 
but their whole activity, you will easily notice that their 
power grows or decreases in different periods. Also, in 
comparing yourself with others at different stages of life 
you may feel yourself now inferior to some soul to which 
in former times you were manifestly superior. The 
differences between souls are not fixed once and for ever: 
each soul changes constantly, either gaining or losing, 
either advancing or retreating. 

Thus our world of souls is not as rigid as the world of 
atoms imagined by the physicists. While according to 
their imagination these eternally monotonous movements 
of atoms lead to an equal repartition of energy and to 
universal death, in our conviction the struggle of souls 
constantly creates new powers and increases the possi¬ 
bilities of life. Each of us is responsible to himself for 
the gain or loss of his powers, suffering intensely if he 
observes their decay, exulting in incomparable joy when 
he feels their growth. Idleness generates impotence, 
effort stimulates creation, and, strangely enough, the 
soul's power is increased by its proper exertion. In this 
career of souls prizes await us exceeding far the pleasure 
of immediate sensation, and raising us from the rank 
of men to that of gods. It is worth our while to learn 
what training is required to achieve victories, and philo¬ 
sophy alone can teach it. 



IV 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 

One kind of training is generally recommended and 
known to be successful. Soldiers are obliged by their 
chiefs to perform movements which have no other aim 
than training, and a well-trained regiment under a good 
leader beats much larger troops of untrained combatants. 
In every sport training is required as an indispensable 
condition of success, and we see it always preceding the 
final test of acquired powers. All similar exercise is a 
training of the body or of the inferior souls under our 
command. But do you know many of your friends who 
strive to increase the power of their own thought ? Most 
people send their children to school, where they are 
expected to acquire valuable information and knowledge 
of facts. But they care little for such intellectual exercise 
as is afforded by mere training: any knowledge is con¬ 
demned if it be not useful or immediately applicable. 

Thence comes the general outcry against classical 
education: it does not give information which might 
serve the immediate purposes of practical life, and there¬ 
fore appears as a loss of time. Sometimes the idea of 
training is ridiculously perverted, as when a new ability 
is sought for, which has no other merit than its difficulty ; 
for instance, the ability of writing Latin or Greek verses. 
This is training of a most inferior kind, as it does not really 
increase the power of a soul. The greater part of the time 
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in schools is devoted to loading the memory with a vast 
amount of information which adds scarcely anything to 
the intellectual force of the pupil. When you have learnt 
all the dates and names of universal history or all the 
rules and exceptions of grammar, this information scarcely 
influences your intellectual power. You may know all 
this without having acquired political judgment or a 
good style of writing. The pupils who care only to answer 
their teacher's questions do not increase their power of 
thought. This aim is rarely kept in view by most teachers, 
and their ambition is rather to impart ready information 
than to develop the faculty of acquiring and communicating 
knowledge. 

One common consequence of this wrong method is the 
failure of most schools in the teaching of languages. To 
acquire the power of expressing your thoughts in a new 
language or to understand a foreign tongue is a real 
training of the soul, and considerably increases your 
opportunities of being influenced or of influencing others. 
But how few pupils of our schools learn to write their 
own language tolerably well! I do not mean ortho- 
graphically, for this is quite secondary, and depends 
chiefly on eyesight or memory. But who learns in the 
school to give an interesting exposition of his opinions, 
to present clearly arguments in favour of his convictions, 
to distinguish possibility from probability and probability 
from certainty, to give definitions of terms and to judge 
impartially the merits of conflicting views ? This requires 
logical training, and you know what an insignificant 
proportion of time is devoted to it in our education. Or 
as to what is called style, the judicious choice among 
expressions that are almost synonymous, the correct use 
of terms so as to convey shades of meaning to the reader, 
the construction of phrases requiring a minimum effort 
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to be understood, the economy of words and avoidance 
of tautologies—do you know many writers “who have 
learnt this from their teachers ? All this should be the 
aim of a rational study of one’s own language. 

If we look at the teaching of foreign languages we notice 
a still greater lack of training in the methods employed 
for their acquisition. There are still millions of children 
in Europe who learn a language by means of fixing in 
the memory single words and rules of grammar, which 
is as absurd as the attempt to build up a beautiful flower 
out of its chemical elements, instead of growing it naturally 
from its seeds in its proper soil. Each language is a 
peculiar power of expression of thought, and must be 
developed in a soul from germs in the natural way, ignoring 
grammar and dictionaries until you have attained full 
practical command of speaking or reading. 

To begin the study of a language with rules of grammar 
and with columns of foreign words is to make it a tiresome 
task: you remain in constant uncertainty whether you 
remember well or not. Most people believe that to 
learn languages requires memory. The languages of 
Europe, belonging mostly to one family, have so much in 
common that it would be a very easy thing for anybody 
to learn a dozen of them by following a method based 
on training of intelligence and intuition. Some lessons 
now uniformly abhorred in our schools might be made 
exceedingly interesting and might thus considerably 
increase the intellectual powers of our pupils. Grammar 
is usually a tedious record of irrelevant facts, and very 
few teachers know how to make it an instrument of deeper 
insight into the nature of language, by skilful comparison 
of the structure of idioms. 

If you ask what powers of a soul have been developed in 
a boy who enters the university at the age of eighteen, you 
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must own that he has acquired easily forgotten informa¬ 
tion, while his intellectual growth chiefly consists in a 
few insufficiently mastered activities, among which the 
use of mathematical symbols is the most important. But 
even mathematics are held by some boys to be a matter of 
memory and they learn formulas without understanding 
their meaning. The mastery of languages is regarded 
as a special gift, and nobody dreams of making it an aim 
of general education. Natural sciences are better taught, 
because experiments awaken the pupil’s interest and lead 
him to try personal observation, whereby he advances 
in intellectual ability. Certain reasons have in our century 
attracted a greater number of the best intellects to the 
investigation of nature, and this general movement has 
reacted on the methods of teaching natural sciences, 
while literary training and the methods of teaching 
languages remain almost unaltered. This explains why 
natural sciences have a greater influence in our schools: 
they are better taught and better handbooks are provided 
for their popularisation. But literary training, if brought 
to its proper level, would always prove more important 
than knowledge of nature, because it would teach expression 
of thought, without which the results of observation 
remain only our personal advantage. The extremely low 
level of literary and logical training prevailing at present 
explains the great waste of time in Parliaments and nearly 
all other debating bodies. People are not accustomed to 
state their arguments clearly and briefly and to judge 
impartially the arguments of their opponents. Political 
decisions can rarely be based on exact knowledge, and they 
depend on probabilities which may be increased or reduced 
by a skilful discussion. But a skilful discussion requires 
logical training which is not given in our schools and very 
rarely in private education. The use of the same word 
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in different senses, unjustifiable generalisation, inexact 
statement of facts, continually occur in private talk and 
in public meetings. 

The few persons who have logical training and some 
natural eloquence very soon become the recognised 
leaders of any society. But you will rarely see them 
endeavouring to increase their natural powers by special 
exercise. All their time is taken up with those activities 
which have an immediate object, witli the transaction of 
business, with successive engagements which leave no 
leisure for free thought. This condition of things produces 
an entirely wrong idea of the limitations of individual 
development. We look upon anybody after he has reached 
a mature age as upon a given and determined force, seldom 
expecting his progress. Men of science are among the 
few who improve their powers up to old age. From a 
scientific investigator you may expect at any age some new 
departure or a great progress. His aim is to increase 
human knowledge, nor will he be deterred by any difficul¬ 
ties. But the great majority remain stationary and 
learn chiefly in early childhood. The workman who 
repeats all his life the same labour has no time for 
intellectual training, and he is afraid of innovations, 
even though they might increase his wages and opportuni¬ 
ties of earning, as happened, for instance, in the history 
of the cotton manufactures. The elementary teacher 
usually repeats the same lessons through life without 
perfecting his methods. The ordinary politician clings to 
his traditional party conventions or blindly follows his 
leader. Even the authors of fiction, with few exceptions, 
always work after the same'pattern. A growth of intel¬ 
lectual powers seems to be the privilege of a surprisingly 
small minority of men. 

There is no reason whatever why all men should not 
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progress by means of training and acquire new faculties. 
Those who remain stationary make no efforts to advance, 
and their conservatism is no argument against the sup¬ 
position that each soul can increase its powers. This 
supposition is quite essential to our view of existence 
and specially to the future prospects of mankind. If 
a progress of each soul from a lower to a higher level is 
always possible, the general progress of mankind becomes 
increasingly probable. The present limitations of training 
are chiefly caused by the deficiencies in organising or 
educating, which might be improved within a single 
lifetime. Now the great majority of mankind work 
under compulsion, threatened with hunger if the work 
is interrupted. Training requires freedom and leisure, 
which still remain the privilege of the few, while they 
might become the birthright of each human being if 
the actual conditions were changed. Now even those 
privileged individuals are generally unaware of the impor¬ 
tance and of the aims of intellectual training, ignoring the 
loss they are incurring by remaining idle. 

The first training of the soul is involuntary. Thus, for 
instance, children learn their own language without effort. 
They get their chief rules of conduct and their standards 
of taste from their parents and from the society in which 
they are brought up without any special effort or attention 
being paid to the subject of individual perfection. Much 
involuntary training goes on later in life. An author 
may improve his style by mere writing without any 
conscious effort or special exercise calculated to increase 
his mastery of language. A physician will increase his 
diagnostic faculty by experience acquired in years of 
practice, even if he abstains from every theoretical con¬ 
sideration of the cases under treatment. In each 
profession such involuntary training is almost inevitable 
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and forms the advantage of experience. The progress 
thus achieved is generally insignificant if compared with 
the results of voluntary or conscious training, which is 
the safest instrument of perfection. 

I call voluntary training the methodical repetition of 
some activity with the purpose of perfecting it, without 
regard to the immediate product of this activity. Thus, 
for instance, the ordinary work of the physician is healing, 
and it is the only aim of the genei al practitioner. He 
will always apply the rules and prescriptions once learnt and 
not be otherwise interested in his patients. Each cure 
will be to him merely a part of his daily work, as easily 
forgotten as the weather of last week. But a physician 
ambitious of progress in his vocation and of the perfection 
of his powers will look upon each case as upon an oppor¬ 
tunity of learning, upon each prescription as upon an 
experiment. He will devote a considerable part of his 
time to reading recent investigations on the special kind 
of diseases with which he meets most often, and will apply 
the new discoveries to his patients. You will say that 
you dislike the idea of serving as a subject of experiments, 
and giving to your physician the opportunity for trying 
new medicines. But this would be only one of the current 
forms of prejudice against every kind of progress. I 
prefer to try on myself a method of cure which appears 
probably successful to the best investigators of to-day 
than the method which was taught as successful thirty 
years ago. In both cases the success is a matter of mere 
probability, and those who investigate the nature of 
diseases have now learnt to estimate probabilities with 
far greater exactness than their predecessors. The cures 
of your most conservative doctor are also experiments, 
like those of the best physician, but they are lost for the 
progress of science, as nobody pays any attention to them. 

8 
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Voluntary or conscious training may begin in early 
childhood, and at least in one direction it is very general, 
namely, the training of will, which forms an essential 
and almost indispensable part of education. Thus, for 
instance, when you were obliged in childhood to rise at 
the same hour, to avoid every disorder or uncleanliness in 
dress, to obey your parents, all these repeated activities 
were a training of the will, and increased its power. You 
are taught not to yield to temptations, and as long as this 
training lasts will-power grows ; you often see people who 
have attained a full command of their actions suddenly 
neglecting the training necessary to keep up this power, 
and then their moral strength rapidly decreases. The 
training of will is generally directed by educators, and 
later by religious advisers, preachers and priests. How¬ 
ever, this kind of training is very much more common 
than intellectual training, and is implied in nearly every 
kind of training of the body ; it rarely outlives youth. 

A grown-up man has a certain power of will and pro¬ 
gresses only in some exceptional cases—as, for instance, 
when a drunkard pledges himself to temperance and 
keeps his promise; it is still more difficult to struggle 
against temptations which consist, not in sensations alone, 
but in peculiar experiences of feeling, as gambling, stealing, 
or worse crimes. No punishment will cure the habitual 
criminal, and only training of his will in conditions of 
healthy productivity can succeed in changing him into 
a good citizen. This truth has been widely recognised 
and has produced some social institutions, among which 
penal colonies were the first very imperfect attempt to 
offer to criminals opportunities for a training of their 
will-power. This training consists on the one hand in 
the struggle with temptations, on the other hand in the 
repetition of useful decisions as to productive and satis- 
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factory activity. In both cases the repetition of the 
same states of mind gives an opportunity for‘perfecting 
them. 

Our will is directed alternately by reasonable and un¬ 
reasonable aims, and it is the effect of training to increase 
its reasonable tendencies. I call reasonable aims those 
which are in agreement with our nature and give us lasting 
satisfaction, increasing our power of acting for the benefit 
of others. Unreasonable aims are those which appear to 
give a great personal pleasure, but necessarily expose us to 
pain, being contrary to our nature and leading to remorse 
and suffering. To be able to distinguish reasonable from 
unreasonable aims you require judgment, and thus 
intellectual training is ultimately the most powerful 
condition of training of the will. To know what is right 
is not the same thing as to wish it, but in order to wish 
it you must know it. At the bottom of all our decisions 
there is a purely theoretical conviction. 

All our vices and temptations have their foundation 
in an illusion as to the ultimate result of our action, and 
this is the true meaning of the old Socratic assertion that 
nobody does wrong voluntarily. The highest moral 
principle, according to which every tendency to personal 
gratification must in the end bring more suffering than 
enjoyment, is by no means universally believed to be true. 
Most people act on the conviction that they gain some¬ 
thing by their choice of their line of action, even if the 
choice is immoral. A drunkard believes the sensation 
of drinking to be more pleasant to him than all the 
pleasures of temperance. A murderer sees in murder a 
greater advantage than in honest starvation. If you 
ask a gambler why he cannot abstain from play, he will 
be obliged to confess that at the moment of risking his 
last stake to win all he is perfectly certain that the pleasure 
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of winning will counterbalance all the pain due to the 
wickedness of gambling. 

It appears, therefore, that ultimately all our moral 
progress depends on intellectual training, as Plato taught. 
But we have here a formidable objection eloquently stated 
by Rousseau in the last century, and constantly reasserted 
by people who have a profound distrust of reason as 
opposed to feeling. Reason has been calumniated as 
egoistic and condemned in verse and prose many thousand 
times. You will, then, ask me whence such a wholesale 
condemnation of reason came, and why Rousseau was not 
right in believing intellectual training to be of no impor¬ 
tance for moral progress. Y ou have here a curious example 
of a paralogism consisting in the use of the same word 
in two meanings: one in the premisses and another in 
the conclusion. What people call reason in all these 
discussions is not the highest level of intellectual power, 
but only the average understanding of mediocrity. 

Take a simple instance and you will easily understand 
what I mean. Marrying for money or title is held to be 
reasonable by thousands and is opposed to a love marriage, 
which is held to be a foolish act, if the bride has no dowry. 
What does that mean ? It means that in the eyes of the 
majority, good food, brilliant society, a luxurious mansion, 
are preferable to love. This majority knows much more 
of these material advantages than of the value of love, 
because wealth is more common and may be more easily 
observed than love. Everybody judges according to his 
own limited experience as to love, as opportunities of 
observing the love of others are rare, and novels are not 
believed to be trustworthy. But wealth can be constantly 
observed without effort, and it claims your attention, it 
intrudes upon your imagination. Lovers do not care to 
make their delight a matter of public talk, while wealthy 
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people like to be well spoken of. Thus vulgar common 
sense has apparently good grounds for estimating the 
pleasures of wealth above those of love. But if you ask 
those who are able to judge impartially both love and 
wealth, their truly reasonable answer will be that a love 
marriage is always preferable to the most brilliant match 
without love, as love in itself affords more intense happiness 
than wealth can give, a happiness not interrupted by death, 
like the enjoyment of property, but continuing and in¬ 
creasing in a better future life, while whoever marries for 
money and begets children without love is sure to meet 
infinite sorrow and pain on earth, and the worst pangs of 
remorse beyond the grave. 

This example shows how wrongly the narrow prudence 
of the majority is called reason and how true reason will 
always encourage and confirm the noblest and best feelings. 
There is one very important point of difference between 
the convictions of true reason and the opinions of worldly 
advisers. Those cautious cowards who recommend world¬ 
liness and call it reason make all their calculations on the 
basis of a very small part of individual existence, namely, 
the so-called mortal life, which is the only one which 
interests them. The philosopher knows as the most 
certain truth that he is an indestructible soul and that all 
this life is a relatively short trial; that death means 
freedom from many limitations and implies no danger if 
he meets it for a good cause; that every action of this 
life has its consequences for our further advancement 
hereafter. Thus many decisions appear to him reason¬ 
able which .will strike others as foolish. And where have 
you to seek true reason ? In men who have devoted their 
life to intellectual training or in those who have spent 
all their time and strength in the pursuit of wealth ? 
Would you ask for sound advice as to investments from 
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a friend on the Stock Exchange, or from a metaphysician ? 
Let everybody be relied upon in matters which he knows 
best, and in regard to the reasonable aims of life trust the 
greatest thinjkers before anybody else. Do not call an 
action reasonable if they do not approve it. But as 
philosophers are rare, the best plan will be to develop in 
everybody that power of reason which is far above mere 
opinion and can be acquired only by intellectual training. 

Intellectual growth is an indispensable condition of 
moral progress, and if you wish for happiness, of happiness, 
too. It requires the very highest intellectual training to 
understand fully and clearly that pure and durable 
happiness can be enjoyed only if we courageously abstain 
from seeking it, preferring to help others in their advance¬ 
ment. Many people act according to this truth without 
having gone through the lengthy process required to form 
a philosopher, but then they owe it to innate intuition, 
which is probably the result of previous forgotten training. 
For us, so far as our conscious life is here concerned, 
intellectual training remains the chief instrument of moral 
improvement, knowledge the condition of virtue, ignorance 
the justification of vice. 

The decisive importance of knowledge applies besides 
the moral decisions also to another set of aims which 
have been sometimes substituted for moral aims, though 
they are by no means incompatible with them. You 
will have met the prophets of a religion of Beauty, who 
proclaim Art as the only object making life worth living. 
The enjoyment of Art gives immediate and complete 
satisfaction without any need beyond it, nor any relation 
to other souls. To do good at least two persons are 
needed. To feel the beauty of a conception of Art one 
Artist suffices. But whenever he wishes to exteriorise 
this conception in concrete forms, in order to give perman- 
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ence to his own enjoyment, or to share it with others, 
knowledge appears as an indispensable condition of his 
performance. Musicians have long ago recognised the 
necessity of a theory of harmony in order to express the 
beauty of tones according to certain general rules once 
discovered and then constantly applied to all musical 
expression; geometrical knowledge is sought for by 
architects, sculptors and painters; poets sometimes 
believe they are able to write in obedience to their inspira¬ 
tion without high intellectual culture, but the greatest 
among them admit the need of knowledge and they exact 
high intellectual training from those who are to understand 
them. Thus the development of reason forms the starting- 
point for all other ideal aims of men and deserves our 
closest attention as a condition not only of moral but also 
of artistic progress. 

Let us therefore consider the various forms of intellectual 
training. A great part of elementary education, being 
usually mere burdening of memory with facts, might 
serve this purpose, were the methods of teaching improved, 
especially in the study of languages. At present this 
study has acquired the reputation of being injurious to 
the growth of intelligence, as it really is, if it is made 
a matter of pure receptivity and strain of memory. But 
learning a language may give you the opportunity for an 
increased activity of intelligence without the slightest 
effort of memory. 1 

1 Suppose that you read the same text fifty or sixty times, your 
ability to understand this text will increase so considerably that you 
will be able after a few days of study to read some pages in a foreign 
language as fluently and with the same immediate consciousness of their 
meaning as if you were reading in English. If I say fifty or sixty times 
this is not meant as a general prescription. For some persons twenty 
or thirty times will be sufficient, for others fluency of reading and ease 
of understanding will not be reached before a hundred repetitions, 
extended over a couple of months at increasing intervals, beginning 
with ten repetitions daily and ending with repeating the already familiar 
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If difficulties are introduced in your text progressively, 
you will often guess rightly the meaning of a new phrase 
without any need of explanation. It is because in reading 
aloud and repeating the preceding pages you have been 
permeated with the spirit which dictated the peculiarities 
of that particular language which you are studying. In 
reading French you must feel yourself a Frenchman 
and sympathise with the French ways of expressing 
thoughts. Each language is a living organism and nothing 
in it is accidental or entirely unreasonable. It is an 
immense task to learn all the words of a dictionary and 
all the rules of a grammar and to retain them in your 
memory. But it is much easier to get hold of that national 
spirit which inspired alike the vocabulary and the grammar 
of a nation. 

When you consider languages in that light, you will 
see what a powerful instrument of intellectual training 
a language may become. There are thoughts which are 
best expressed in English; other thoughts or feelings 
suit better Italian or French or some other language, 
and you will enjoy a peculiar delight in using each language 
over which you have attained some power. The pleasure 
of writing Polish differs from that of writing Spanish, 
both being exceedingly agreeable if they do not require 
efforts of memory. It is entirely wrong to learn languages 
by translating texts, as is done in most of our schools and 
recommended by most handbooks. Translation from one 

text once every ten days. The repetitions needed to master the 
hundredth page of a text of increasing difficulty will be still less than 
the amount of repetition needed for the full mastery of the first easy 
pages. It will always be useless to attempt to read further before you 
understand the first pages as fully and as easily as if they were written 
in your own language. To do this no effort of memory is necessary, 
but a constant endeavour to keep alive your interest in the contents 
and to enjoy your power of understanding a new language as if it were 
some bodily sport. Then you will notice also how your general power 
of expression is affected by the mastery of a new system of symbols. 
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language into another becomes a useful exercise only when 
you know both languages well, especially that language 
into which you translate. To translate from your own 
language into one insufficiently known is a torture of 
memory of no advantage to your intellectual powers. 

You may always increase your power by systematic 
progress from the known to the unknown, from what is 
easy to what is difficult. Constant effort is needed, but 
an effort which remains conscious of its own power, not 
the despairing struggle with difficulties exceeding your 
strength. If you learn a language according to these 
rules you will never overstrain your memory: every 
progress will come naturally and your power of expression 
will increase continuously until you reach a mastery which 
can never be attained by the greatest display of memory. 
Each language acquired will then be really a new power of 
your soul. You will assimilate in turn the French, 
Italian, Spanish, Polish way of feeling, and you will be 
able to express your thoughts by means of these different 
systems of symbols, and may even improve your native 
style. 

This aspect of intellectual training must not exclude 
its many other forms. Whoever wishes to grow in 
intellectual power ought, whatever be his age, to spend 
some weeks of each year in mathematical study. The 
solution of mathematical problems gives an incomparable 
pleasure, and no other form of special exercise can be 
substituted for it. If from childhood up to the latest 
age everybody gave some time to the study of mathematics, 
it would be infinitely easier for all to understand each 
other. Discussions among mathematically trained souls 
never have that character of passionate intolerance which 
characterises one-sided theologians. 

Mathematical exercise and the study of languages have 
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this in common: that both teach us the use of certain 
systems of symbols which are necessary to the objective 
expression of our thoughts concerning reality. This 
formal training in the use of symbols should be constantly 
applied to the vast materials of real experience accumulated 
in the observations of nature, historical documents and 
statistics. The knowledge of languages will enable you to 
understand better all documents of past experience, and 
your familiarity with quantitative relations will increase 
your power of marshalling facts systematically and 
expressing great numbers of observations in general 
numerical laws. The rare coincidence of philological and 
mathematical training explains the limited use of statistics 
in historical investigations. But a true and impartial 
understanding of the past cannot be limited to the psycho¬ 
logical explanation of human motives: it must also 
include the mathematical co-ordination of results. 1 

Such work leading to a progress of real knowledge by 
the application of formal training reacts again on our 
intellectual power. New concrete problems lead to the 
invention of new methods and with the amount of know¬ 
ledge increases the variety of symbols used for its 
expression. Thus the system of chemical formulas has 
been created in this century, and in each department of 
investigation similar progress in the objective expression 
of truth has been achieved. It is a very essential part 
of intellectual training to experience this activity of 
investigation in various fields, under the direction of 
competent guides. There is in each science a great number 
of problems which may be settled without extraordinary 
knowledge or ability : to work successfully at such special 
problems increases our powers of observation and our 
cautiousness in drawing inferences, while it shows us at 
1 See Plato*s Logic, pp. 152-193. 
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the same time how the whole structure of contemporary 
science has been built up and how many uncertainties 
are inevitable in determining the simplest concrete facts, 
either in the domain of history or nature. That particular 
awe of the authority of exact science, which is peculiar 
to outsiders, will soon be changed into the wholesome 
critical attitude of the thinker, along with personal 
experience in special investigations, and the consciousness 
of having added something to the general stock of human 
knowledge acts as a pleasant stimulus to further intel¬ 
lectual activity. 

Training in the use of symbols and in their application 
to the expression of observed relations implies a certain 
previous perfection of thought, or logical training. You 
become accustomed to distinguish observation from 
inference and to keep inference within the limits of 
certainty. But a special logical training is needed to 
become fully aware of our own logical progress, and 
it will consist in the methodical reading of the best philo¬ 
sophical works of past ages and of our own times. I 
call methodical reading that reading which progresses 
from the easier to the more difficult texts, repeating each 
work as many times as are necessary to understand it 
with perfect ease and without effort. A second reading 
of such writings as Plato’s Gorgias, Banquet, Phaedo, 
Republic, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, Sophist and Polilicus, Aris¬ 
totle’s Ethics and Politics, Plotinus’ Enneades, Descartes’ 
Discours de la Methode and Meditations, Gratry’s Logic, 
Renouvier’s Personnalisme, is always indispensable to 
understand them fully, and a third reading might be 
useful; every new repetition adds to the ease of under¬ 
standing and to the consciousness of intellectual power 
derived from the consideration of the highest problems. 
After such a course of philosophical reading directed 
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by some competent teacher of philosophy, it will be 
neither difficult nor tiresome to read the works of modem 
philosophers, psychologists and logicians, whereby a 
deeper insight into the nature of thought may be 
attained. 

Along with all this development and training of thought 
a parallel growth of feeling will be guided by the study 
of the productions of Art. They differ from the objects 
of knowledge by their concrete perfection, excluding the 
tendency to' further progress. A work of art strikes us 
if it corresponds fully to our feeling and makes us stop in 
admiration without any desire to go further. Its true 
merit is the transformation into material symbols of a 
reality of thought or feeling which gives us immediate 
satisfaction and represents an aim towards which we 
are striving. No such slowly ascending scale can be 
here noticed as in the progress of knowledge, each work 
of art standing alone and requiring no other work to be 
appreciated. But the contemplation of such concrete 
forms of Beauty develops our faculty of enjoying them, 
and the study of the conditions of this enjoyment is an 
important aspect of intellectual training. 

The above kinds of training require libraries, collections 
and laboratories, but if you wish to develop fully your 
personal power the direct contact with a variety of human 
beings is necessary. In this contact you will be often 
compelled to teach, and teaching is one of the highest 
forms of intellectual activity. True teaching does not 
consist in conveying information about facts, but in 
developing the intellectual faculties of others by encouraging 
and directing their training. A special kind of mutual 
teaching is the personal intercourse with those who are 
working in the same line and struggling for the same aims. 
This communion of fellow-workers must not be limited 
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to one country, but extended all over the earth, and 
that can be done only by travel. 

For the full growth of a soul travel is as indispensable 
as are gymnastics for the perfect development of bodily 
strength. In travel you get rid of national prejudice, 
you become acquainted with the spirit of other nations, 
you learn the practical use of foreign languages, you talk 
with persons of the same profession, and you exchange 
your experience with that of your fellow-workers. The 
personal relations thus established are upheld by corre¬ 
spondence and lead to international hospitality, which 
is the most instructive and delightful form of courtesy 
and kindness. Such relations tend to appease national 
antipathies, changing erroneous judgments in regard to 
other nations into international fraternity and esteem. 
Frenchmen may notice virtues in Germans, Poles may be 
reconciled with individual Muscovites, and nobody will 
unconditionally condemn or hate a nation in which he 
has found friends. The extension of the circle of friends 
which is the result of travel enables us often to enlarge 
also the limits of our influence. You may discover that 
certain of your abilities for which you find no scope in 
your own country, are highly appreciated and needed 
elsewhere. 

The utility of travel is almost a commonplace, and still it 
is hardly generally understood how it must be directed in 
order to be an instrument of intellectual training. All 
travellers go to the same places, chiefly to Italy and 
Switzerland, where they find either beautiful scenery or 
collections of art, but no intellectual training at all. For 
the average man of culture who is not an artist himself, the 
collections of Italy will not add very much to what he could 
learn in London or Paris. As to scenery, there is more 
originality in Spanish Galicia or Andalusia, in the Polish 
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Tatra Mountains, in the Russian Caucasus than in the 
Alps or on the Riviera. The swarm of foreigners in Italy 
and Switzerland have perverted the local inhabitants, 
who look upon the visitors as upon their prey, and create 
for them artificial conditions of life. A short trip in 
Portugal or Finland is infinitely more instructive than 
a long journey in the centre of Europe, because you can 
more easily become intimate with the ordinary life of the 
inhabitants of these countries, and so have disinterested 
intercourse with them. 

He who travels for the purposes of intellectual training 
will avoid the ordinary ways of tourists and seek to discover 
new places and new experiences. You may know Central 
Europe from books and pictures almost as well as if you 
travelled there; not so easily the other less accessible 
countries. It is also constantly forgotten by travellers 
that Europe is only a very small part of the globe. Travel 
should extend to more distant countries where we may 
see people widely different from ourselves. It does not 
take a long time to visit India, or South Africa, or America, 
and it enlarges singularly our horizon of thought. In 
all such travel undertaken with the purpose of intellectual 
training the chief aim will be to know new souls, not 
buildings, collections or other curiosities. In travel 
I seek those from whom I may learn something, or whom 
I may teach. What arouses the curiosity of the ordinary 
tourist is quite secondary. A friend whom I once visited 
in Philadelphia asked me whether I wished to see men or 
things in that city. At my request to show me souls, 
he introduced me in the course of a single day to a number 
of representative men engaged in various lines of activity : 
writers, politicians, publishers, merchants, bankers, law¬ 
yers, journalists, preachers, philanthropists, and even a 
philosopher. I had that day a dozen most original 
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and instructive conversations, and I learnt in a few hours 
more than in the preceding three months spent at the 
Chicago World's Fair, where I chiefly saw things, not men. 
This example shows that under favourable conditions 
not very much time is needed to travel advantageously. 
But in this kind of travel everything must be arranged 
beforehand, and a reasonable plan elaborated before 
beginning the journey. Tourists may be capricious and 
change their plans often, but travel undertaken with 
the purpose of intellectual training must be a work of 
thought and reason. 

In all kinds of training the law of progressive periodicity 
should be observed. The same activity should be repeated 
at increasing intervals until it is brought to perfection. 
In learning a language you will first dedicate to it several 
hours a day, and then progressively less, until some reading 
once a week in that language will be sufficient to maintain 
the knowledge acquired. The progress from easier to 
more difficult tasks is a general rule of intellectual training. 
You will not begin the study of languages by those very 
different from your own—for instance, Greek or Latin. 
First come French, Italian, Spanish, only then may Latin 
be learnt easily and Greek afterwards. It would be equally 
wrong to begin the study of Slavonic languages with 
Russian, which is the most difficult. Polish has not only 
an easier alphabet but contains also a much greater 
number of Aryan elements. It has besides a much older 
and more varied literature, with a most interesting political 
history. It ought to come next after Italian and Spanish 
in the general study of European languages. Though it 
is spoken only by about thirty million Poles, its knowledge 
opens up to you a mine of new feelings and beauties 
unknown in Germanic or Romance literatures; if you 
like powerful souls unquenched by trials and constant in 
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adversity you will nowhere find them so easily accessible 
as in Poland. 

The progress from the easier to the more difficult forms 
of training will be imposed by the nature of the subject in 
mathematical studies, in which generally the more difficult 
problems require a previous knowledge of those which 
are easier. But the two chief divisions of geometry and 
analysis should be cultivated alternately. In history, 
law, philosophy and art, the chronological order will be 
found most convenient for progressive training. You 
will better understand the Code Napoldon if you have 
previously studied Roman law, and Aristotle will be 
easier to understand after you have mastered Plato. 
In travelling, the indispensable condition of a real advan¬ 
tage is a previous knowledge of the language of the 
country which you wish to visit, and some personal 
knowledge of its inhabitants. The choice of countries 
to be visited will depend on these conditions and also on 
the special purposes of travel, among which one of the 
most important is personal acquaintance with the best 
workers in your own field of activity. 

Do not say that intellectual training in so many directions- 
is impossible or that a single human life is insufficient 
to gather so much knowledge and experience. It is now 
difficult, but with the increasing number of good teachers 
and with the growing feeling of true international 
fraternity, it will become constantly easier. Now perhaps 
only one in a million may have the opportunity of a trial, 
but if those who have it use their opportunity, they will 
make it easier for a future generation, increasing the 
facilities of study and travel, until universal training will 
be as common among men as now is reading, once a mark 
of exceptional learning. 

A man well trained by study, travels and teaching. 
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will not regret the time spent on training, because his 
professional work will have gained very much by his 
general intellectual development. Many of those who 
remain through life indifferent workers might have risen 
to the rank of leaders, had they understood from the 
beginning the importance of training. If you read the 
biographies of great men, you will easily see that they 
became powerful by training. When a man thinks that 
he has reached the limits of his development, he condemns 
himself to inferiority. Everybody may progress if he 
chooses, only the amount of energy required will differ 
with individuals. 

The desire to progress, the strong conviction of your 
own perfectibility, may make you really advance, and 
your indolent neighbours usually say then that you owe 
it to innate abilities; or they think you do it without 
effort, for your own pleasure. It is true there are con¬ 
siderable differences between one soul and another in 
the first beginning of this life, and it is equally certain 
that some persons experience intense pleasures in increasing 
their intellectual powers. But these pleasures would 
never be a sufficient inducement to permanent effort, 
because they only follow success, and even innate abilities 
are unproductive without training, as we see in the case 
of so many spoiled lives, which were brilliantly begun. 
Each great man is a great worker and works for something 
more than mere personal pleasure. It is the birthright 
of every soul to become wiser and better through life, 
and intellectual training is the great instrument of this 
progress. If you strive to do productive work at every 
moment of your life without spending any time in pure 
exercise, you will never attain a higher degree of inventive 
productivity: each successful invention has behind it 
many despairing struggles. 


9 
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What spoils productivity in many cases is the fact that 
the personal impulse to production is often given by 
material needs, while the highest level of intellectual 
power can be only attained in full material independence. 
This is a serious difficulty which in the present state of 
mankind’s development prevents the ablest workers from 
raising their ability to the highest power. But considering 
the effects of training 1 may, for the present, take it for 
granted that at least in certain rare cases material difficul¬ 
ties are removed. Practically some cases of such conditions 
are known in which universal training in its various forms 
has led to great special achievements. The biographies 
of men like Descartes, Leibniz, Darwin and many others 
illustrate this truth very strikingly. 

If we confine our attention to the limits of ordinary 
life, it is easy to see how much the ability of each intellectual 
worker might be improved by his universal training. Its 
most important result is a clearer distinction between 
knowledge and opinion. Everybody sets apart some 
of his opinions as knowledge, but not all so-called know¬ 
ledge stands the test of time and contradiction. On the 
lowest stage of intellectual development men are used to 
assert as knowledge what they owe to the testimony of 
their senses. Thus, for instance, your cook knows for 
certain the prices of different foods; sometimes your 
next-door neighbour affirms that he has an indubitable 
knowledge about your presence or absence in town, your 
parties and visits. A well-trained thinker knows that 
all such things are subject to error and he will admit only 
opinions on these topics. But as training increases the 
objects of knowledge become more permanent and their 
number grows. The higher training diminishes the chances 
of error and increases our certainty of knowing what 
we know, until after many tests this certainty becomes 
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objective. The physicists do not pretend to know for 
certain the single facts of their sensuous experience, but 
they know the permanent relations which they call 
physical laws. They may at the same time look upon 
moral decisions as based on mere opinions. The philoso¬ 
pher recognises physical laws and professes to have an 
equally certain knowledge as to moral laws and meta¬ 
physical truths. If you ask me which of two opinions 
is more certain—that the sun will rise to-morrow at the 
time shown by the most careful and competent 
astronomical calculations; or that my mental activity 
will continue after the decay of my body—I have not the 
slightest doubt that the latter alone deserves the name 
of knowledge. Calculations of the movements of the 
sun attain only a variable limit of probability ; they can 
never reach the absolute certainty of metaphysical truth. 

The highest intellectual training allows us to extend 
the limit of knowledge to moral laws, which for most men 
are only a matter of variable opinion. You must not 
expect me to express the relation between knowledge 
and morality in a simple formula. The opponents of 
knowledge have generally hurled all their arguments 
against such a simple formula, easily refuted, because 
manifestly wrong, namely, “ morality is proportionate 
to knowledge.” You know that many criminals have a 
great amount of knowledge and use it for wrong purposes; 
educated people show a smaller proportion of criminality, 
chiefly perhaps because they have better means of con¬ 
cealing their crimes. Thus morality is not exactly pro¬ 
portionate to knowledge, nor has it ever been thus affirmed 
by philosophers. 

The philosophical position is this: the highest know¬ 
ledge attainable to man is the safest guarantee of morality; 
or the best moral conduct is only possible on a high level 
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of knowledge. These assertions have been confirmed 
since Plato’s time by innumerable examples of men of 
knowledge and virtue. You will scarcely find among 
the great thinkers an utterly selfish soul. In the few 
cases of notoriously immoral conduct of a thinker it may 
be attributed to his insufficient knowledge. 

It has been often said that the exclusive craving for 
Truth and Beauty implies egoism, and that it is more 
urgent to feed a thousand paupers than to waste millions 
in libraries and museums. This is the opinion of ignorance. 
Of course it is a sad sight to see our fellow-citizens deprived 
of the material necessities of life, but all the riches of 
the wealthy will be insufficient to exterminate misery 
and crime on earth, while human life is not directed by 
the highest attainable knowledge. To reach this aim 
much more complicated conditions are required than 
for vulgar beneficence. Few souls are capable of rising 
to the greatest perfection of thought, and we are far 
from the certainty that such souls always find the 
necessary conditions for their training. You may bring 
material relief to thousands with the means which are 
scarcely sufficient for the ideal training of a single scholar 
or artist. But souls capable of becoming true scholars 
or artists are very much rarer than those who are led by 
indolence or vice to pauperism, and the actual means 
available for beneficent aims might more easily suffice 
to feed hungry souls than to feed hungry bodies. Each 
man craving for Truth or Beauty improves by his work 
the general conditions of human life and may help by his 
influence to lessen the misery of many paupers. Thus 
to enable a few men to get the highest training is to help 
at the same time to better the life of millions, while no 
amount of food and clothes supplied to paupers will 
improve the conditions of Science or Art. This is rarely 
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understood by the wealthy, who generally prefer to supply 
means for the material needs of their poorer‘neighbours 
than to facilitate their intellectual progress. 

Thus everybody who feels the hunger of Truth or 
Beauty must try to satisfy his necessity by his own efforts 
and not mind the accusations of egoism directed against 
him by those who know only bodily hunger. He will 
in the long run necessarily be recognised as a benefactor 
by his neighbours, even if he does not himself find the 
application of his knowledge. Happy those who, like 
Pasteur, see the immediate results of their endeavours 
in great practical applications of their discoveries. But 
their merit is by no means greater than the merit of those 
less popular workers who find truths not immediately 
applicable to life. Some knowledge that at first seemed 
to be a mere toy—for instance, the theories built upon 
the first experiments with electricity—may with time work 
a complete change in all the conditions of human life. 
This is already recognised in the realm of natural science, 
but philosophical knowledge will prove equally and even 
more powerful for good when it becomes as widespread 
as the knowledge of nature. Only then will the importance 
of intellectual training be universally recognised, its 
methods improved, its opportunities increased, and its 
fecundity will appear as evident as that of chemical 
research. Chemistry alters the material conditions of life, 
improving them and rendering them more easily accessible 
to the great majority. Philosophy permeating our schools 
and our governments will alter the moral conditions of life 
and render intellectual training more easily accessible to 
all workers, to those who endeavour to rise through life 
to a higher degree of intellectual and moral perfection, 
as well as to those who strive to embody some of 
their aspirations in concrete forms of Beauty. 
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IMMORTALITY 

Most religions include immortality in their teaching, and 
if we trust formal testimonies, millions of all creeds believe 
in a continuation of life beyond the grave. But this 
belief has scarcely any influence on human actions, and 
if you ask a believer how he imagines his future life, 
you will soon see, from his answers, that this next stage 
of existence is not so much a reality to him as his earthly 
prospects. Homer said that it is better to be a living 
beggar than a dead king, and this Homeric belief is very 
prevalent even now in Christian countries. Future life 
as usually represented cannot really interest nor attract. 
The promise of infinite happiness to the virtuous is 
worthless, for who can boast of being certain of his virtue 
at the moment of death ? And according to some 
theologians a single mortal sin suffices to expose us to 
eternal damnation. In view of such ideas, death always 
appears as a complete change of all our relations, after 
which so little remains of ourselves, that even sincere 
believers must refrain from any concrete representation 
of their future existence, and they cannot get accustomed 
to connect it with their present experience. 

Everything there appears to be different, and thus 
believers are justified in considering their earthly interests 
quite apart from the next life, the only link between 
both being the hope of reward for good actions and the 
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dread of punishment for sins. The things which mostly 
concern us—our family, the society to which we belong, 
the aims for which we fight—seem to be swallowed up 
by death completely, and as they determine the life of 
our sold, the immortality promised by religions is but 
a partial immortality. Thence we see the curious result, 
that those believers who take it seriously lose all sym¬ 
pathy with the things of this earth and live the most 
selfish lives, imagining that mere abstinence from sin 
will secure at one blow the prize of eternal bliss. You 
have certainly met such egoists who constantly think 
about their own salvation, never caring for others. They 
spend their lives in prayers or other religious ceremonies, 
and if ever they condescend to do a good action, it is done, 
not to help another, but to gain additional merit in the 
eyes of God. They keep accounts with their God and 
imagine they are His benefactors. This class of believers 
have discredited their belief among men of action and of 
sincere feelings who prefer to disregard immortality than 
to spend a useless life in unproductive passivity. A 
permanent state of passive contemplation has no 
attraction whatever for active souls, and has deservedly 
been made the object of scorn. 

Not very much better is the immortality promised by 
some philosophers, according to whom each of us will 
be united with God and lost in a more perfect whole. 
If you are to be thus transformed, you will no longer 
remain yourself, and your own existence would then be 
really limited to this life. What you want to know is, 
not whether your soul will be changed into something 
else, but whether you remain yourself after death. The 
only kind of immortality that would make us fearless, 
and give us the power to meet death cheerfully for every 
good cause, is the conviction that death does not affect 
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our intellectual and moral life, that it is merely an 
accident of the body and leaves the soul unchanged, with 
all its thoughts and feelings, faithful to its convictions 
and to its aims. 

Such an immortality, referring to our own soul, is the 
only immortality of value. In all other notions about 
immortality death implies a sudden change and complete 
transformation of individual consciousness, separating us 
from all we love. Even the spiritists who pretend to have 
so much exact knowledge about a life beyond the grave 
and constant communications from deceased persons, 
represent this future life as entirely different from our 
present experience. Spirits are imagined as living in 
different spheres of space and as communicating with men 
only under exceptional circumstances and with many 
limitations. Such communications can never prove any¬ 
thing about immortality, as they give us no means of 
identifying the persons from whom the communications 
are supposed to proceed. 

It is one of the most absurd mistakes of an untrained 
mind to believe that immortality could ever be proved 
experimentally, by spirit manifestations. A small number 
of inhuman spirits would be quite sufficient to produce 
the appearance of messages from a much greater number 
of deceased persons. An experimental proof of immor¬ 
tality is quite as impossible as an experimental proof of 
the existence of the soul. The soul is not an object of 
sense perception, cannot be seen nor heard, and if you 
see a ghost or a figure similar to the shape of some deceased 
person, such appearances need not have any objective 
reason out of yourself and they might always be sub¬ 
jective hallucinations if you knew nothing else about 
them than the impression produced on your mind. 

The only method which can lead to a proof of immor- 
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tality is the same which proves the existence of the soul. 
A condition of this proof is previous intellectual training 
to form the conceptions on which such a proof may be 
based. Once you arrive at these conceptions your own 
immortality becomes as evident as geometrical demonstra¬ 
tions are for those who possess geometrical intuition. 
The chief conception leading to the certainty of immor¬ 
tality is the idea of substance. My soul is a substance, 
and each substance is indestructible, therefore my soul 
is indestructible. This proof is valid first for my soul 
only, and is extended to other souls along with the 
conviction of their existence. As my soul cannot be 
observed directly by anybody else except by myself, my 
conviction of its substantiality is a personal conviction 
of an immediate character and cannot be deduced from 
other better-known premisses. 

In order to convince you that your soul also is a sub¬ 
stance I cannot argue objectively; I can only try to 
explain to you how I formed the conviction of my own 
soul's substantiality and the notion of indestructible 
substance. This notion is more general than the notion 
of soul, though souls are the one kind of true substances 
we know best. For the materialists the atoms are sub¬ 
stances exactly in the same meaning as souls are for us. 
The materialist resolves all existence into atoms and sees 
in atoms the explanation of all reality, thereby declaring 
atoms to be substances and indestructible. For if they 
could be destroyed, they would not have really existed 
before and would not have afforded a sufficient explanation 
of all apparent existence. This conception of atoms was 
at the outset a daring anticipation of a Greek philosopher, 
and it has been confirmed by a long development of 
physical and chemical research. I do not deny that atoms 
as they are now conceived by physicists afford a satis- 
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factory explanation of all material appearances which 
are the only kind of existence known to the materialists. 
I agree with them that in so far as the material world 
is concerned the conception of atoms explains everything, 
or that the atoms might be considered as the substances 
out of which the material world is built. But in analysing 
this final conception of atoms I find that an atom is only 
a subjective representation of something else, because 
atoms are in space and space exists only in souls. 

Thus atoms are degraded to the rank of appearances 
and souls are recognised as the true substances. You 
cannot say that the soul is a subjective notion; at least 
your soul is not a mere idea for you, but a reality, and 
even the model of every other reality. Whatever con¬ 
ceptions of things you may have, your idea of a thing 
depends on your consciousness of your own existence 
and you are yourself the first thing that you ever knew. 
In every judgment about other things you are constantly 
obliged to imply your own existence, because a judgment 
is always somebody's judgment. Once the substantiality 
of the soul is recognised, its immortality is an inevitable 
consequence, because anything that could cease to exist 
would be a mere appearance and would require a substance 
for its explanation. Thus a stone which at first sight 
appeared to be something durable and permanent was 
found to be an appearance produced by the activity of 
atoms, and the atoms have been explained by the activity 
of souls. 

Were souls not really existent, some other substance 
would be needed to explain their appearance. This step 
is actually made by all those who explain the soul’s 
appearance by the manifestation of a perfect and 
omnipotent God. Souls considered as the manifestation 
of God's omnipotence cease to be substances and become 
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mere appearances of divine power. Whether a soul 
exists as a mere appearance of another power or as a 
self-directing substance can really be decided only by 
its own consciousness. I recognise my soul as a substance 
because I feel myself as an independent and self-deter¬ 
mining cause of some activities. Those who pretend 
to act constantly under divine inspiration, and to be 
nothing by themselves, conclude consequently that the 
final aims of a soul is its union with God or its annihilation. 
Union is in this case only a metaphor, the true meaning 
of which would be the real extinction of individual souls. 

The direct evidence of my consciousness shows me only 
my own existence and the probable existence of other 
souls. This is a fundamental fact of my experience 
which will not be explained to me by the supposition 
of a future absorption of my soul by the Creator. I 
know myself better than I can know anything else, and 
I need not have recourse to any other existence in order 
to understand my own existence. If somebody declares 
that he feels dependent on another power, I dare not 
contradict him, as he must know best about himself. 
But he may be mistaken about the influences to which 
he ascribes his actions, as these influences are foreign to 
him, while I cannot be mistaken about myself, because 
I am not a stranger to myself. Most people imply by 
every judgment about human actions the belief in an 
independent personal causation of these actions. Moral 
responsibility would be meaningless if we were only the 
puppets of God. And all our human relations are founded 
on responsibilities. Responsibility is at the bottom of 
every decision in everyday life. Where responsibility 
is taken or accepted, a free and independent agent is 
always supposed. 

Thus the whole structure of our social life is based on 
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the assumption of free agents, or substantial souls. It 
is useless to explain away the soul’s existence by some 
other substance, and souls remain the true and only sub¬ 
stances of the Universe. They cannot be decomposed into 
simpler elements. Being substances, they seem to exist 
eternally without beginning or end. For if true existence 
had a beginning it would proceed from something else, 
and then this something else would be its true substance. 
If it could end, it would be changed into something else, 
and then this again would be its true substance. The 
souls are the ultimate elements causing all appearances, 
and they alone explain all other existence. 

Immortality and pre-existence are closely related to 
each other, as everything that had a beginning must have 
an end. This is not only an inference from experience 
in which so many appearances begin and end. There 
is a deeper logical necessity for this axiom: anything 
that begins might have not existed, and therefore exists 
only conditionally. If we feel in ourselves anything that 
is pure spontaneity and fully independent of everything 
else, this must have always been equally independent, 
and it could not have been so if it ever had a first 
beginning caused by something else. Thus I am led to 
the conviction that I am an eternal and immortal sub¬ 
stance, while death is only an appearance which indicates 
changes in the body, not in the soul. 

You will ask why I do not remember my infinite past 
existence? But you do not remember the first months 
of your life on earth, though you have no doubt that 
you existed then. Why have you forgotten them ? 
Simply because of the great uniformity of your impressions 
in this first stage of human life. These impressions have 
been so often repeated later that they became too common 
to be remembered. And memory is not an indispensable 
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condition of existence. Also in later life we remember 
only a small part of our impressions. To "remember 
requires a state of calm and immunity from new sensations. 
When all your attention is given to a present experience, 
your memory remains inactive. Children are too much 
preoccupied by their immediate impressions to remember 
their sequence. It takes a long time for them to learn 
the difference between yesterday and to-morrow. The 
uniform measure of time which we now apply to all our 
actions and to the chronology of events is a product of 
intellectual life, not its condition. 

Our existence before birth might have been even more 
uniform than in our childhood, and the same reasons 
explain why we have forgotten it. How far reminiscence 
is not a necessary condition of life is easily seen if we 
consider animals. It is not easy to prove that they have 
memory: certainly they have not the notion of time. 
If a dog manifests joy when he sees his master after a 
long interval, this does not prove that he remembers 
the last meeting. The association of ideas may occur 
independently of memory, and everybody knows cases 
in which the sight of some object evokes forgotten 
associations. If I have seen somebody for the first time 
on the top of a mountain, I may think of him on my 
next excursion to the same place, without remembering 
the fact of having seen him precisely there. Many 
apparent manifestations of memory in early childhood 
may be thus explained, while it remains a well-known 
fact that most of us remember nothing of our first years, 
nobody anything of his first months. 

Thus our ignorance of experience previous to our 
birth is no argument against our eternal existence. We 
see memory growing in childhood up to a certain age 
and differing widely in different individuals. Moreover, 
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the best memory is not always to be found together 
with the most powerful intelligence. In most men 
memory decreases in later age and many changes in the 
power of memory are observable during life. The real 
point of difficulty is not to explain how we may have 
forgotten our previous existence but how we remember 
anything of this life. If you take the sum of impressions 
received, feelings experienced, movements willed and 
performed, you will find that only a very small proportion 
is remembered at all. There remains a general possibility 
of remembering nearly everything that at any time was 
forgotten, but our usual relation to past events is for¬ 
getfulness, not reminiscence. Reminiscence is generally 
limited to things which have attracted our interest specially, 
and our existence previous to our birth in human shape 
may have had very little relation with our present 
interests. 

The old doctrine of previous incarnations or human 
lives, entirely forgotten at the beginning of the present 
life, has been reintroduced into European philosophy in 
the nineteenth century. This doctrine has chiefly a 
practical importance as encouraging its believers in their 
moral endeavours. Considered as a theory, it has a 
sufficient basis only in the very few cases in which some¬ 
body pretends to remember a previous life. Such cases 
are very rare, and they would by themselves not prove 
the universal doctrine of reincarnation. On the other 
hand, it is equally difficult to refute it. Had I lived a 
human life before, this previous life might have been 
entirely forgotten under the influence of the strong current 
of sensations which necessarily affected me in the first 
years of building up my present body. Within the limits 
of one human life it is observable that memory is strongly 
affected by overwhelming new sensations. Travel and a 
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change of environment have proved a mighty remedy 
for grief which consists in an exaggerated activity of 
memory, directed towards an unpleasant experience. 
As the body is chiefly an instrument for receiving 
sensations, my union with the body must have con¬ 
siderably limited my freedom of thought, obliging me to 
undergo a great number of necessary sensations which 
fill my consciousness. 

There is one peculiar experience which decided Plato to 
accept the old tradition of reincarnation. It is the impres¬ 
sion each of us may often experience when in learning 
something new it appears that we have already known it. 
This impression of reminiscence in learning is specially 
strong in mathematical studies and other general sciences. 
It is not universal nor equally frequent in all men, 
and when we see the great differences of intellectual 
ability in acquiring knowledge we observe that those 
who learn easily are more liable to consider their learning 
as a reminiscence. A similar observation will be made 
in regard to those who have special practical abilities— 
for instance, playing an instrument. Some of those who 
attain herein the highest perfection believe that they 
had exercise in that special activity before they were 
bom on earth. It is natural that Plato, who acquired 
so many abilities in his life and reached a great perfection 
of thought and expression of thought, ascribed his facility 
of learning to previous training and study. 

Had everybody among us lived previously as a human 
being, this would best account for the great differences 
of intelligence and moral strength which seem to be 
incapable of a satisfactory explanation by the efforts of 
one simple life. Children of the same parents educated 
under the same conditions, exposed to the same influences, 
sometimes differ widely This difference of souls depends 
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always on the efforts made by each of them since 
birth in different directions, but such efforts appear 
insufficient to account for the whole difference. In such 
cases the hypothesis of a previous human life might be 
accepted as a welcome explanation, and could not be 
contradicted by anything in our human experience. 

At all events, if we accept this hypothesis it can be 
done only under one condition, which Plato admitted as 
indispensable. A repeated birth in human shape must 
depend on our own will previous to birth, and we must 
have a special purpose of our own, temporarily forgotten, 
though perhaps identical with such aims as we recognise 
as our aims in this life. We know from our experience 
within the limits of memory that aims which lead to a 
certain line of activity are often forgotten and then 
remembered. I go to my study with the purpose of 
fetching a certain book, and sometimes when I enter 
the study I forget what book I wanted to fetch. This 
is not a result of exceptionally bad memory, and you 
will probably know similar examples within your own 
experience. 

Thus all our present life, however long it may have 
appeared at some stages, may be really only a short 
voyage undertaken with the purpose of taking a certain 
part in the affairs of this planet. If I am a substance 
with an indefinite past, some eighty or a hundred years 
of human life are for me only a very short play. I may 
have forgotten why I came here, but I am the same being 
that decided to come, and I may trust my own present 
reason as to my immediate aims, with the hope that I 
shall thus either remember my original purpose or even 
improve it. Ho .not think I give this view as philosophical 
knowledge. I know for a certainty that I have always 
existed: the special question whether I have existed as 
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a human being is beyond the limits of my present know¬ 
ledge and can only be answered here with sortie degree 
of probability. There is no evidence that all men have 
already led previous human lives. As the hypothesis 
of reincarnation is meant to be an explanation of widely 
different degrees of human perfection, it applies chiefly 
to superior souls. But the lowest human being still 
differs considerably from the highest kind of other animals, 
and we may ask where and when it has acquired its 
human training. Naturalists seek the missing links 
between two forms of organisms, and believe they can 
find them in a remote past of the race. An analogous 
psychological consideration leads us to seek the missing 
links between the soul of a great man and the soul of 
the most intelligent animal in successive reincarnations 
of the same individual. 

If such a great thinker as Plato believed that he had 
lived before as a man on earth, we need not be ashamed 
to share his belief. But we cannot easily change it into 
a certain knowledge as to ourselves. The hypothesis of 
reincarnation explains the facts of reminiscence and the 
great intellectual differences between souls. We have 
seen that the growth of intellectual power is due to 
training and that the training of great men compared 
with that of others affords no sufficient explanation of 
their superiority. It is therefore a very natural sup¬ 
position that they owe their so-called innate abilities to 
previous experience, forgotten in its details but preserved 
in its general results. We see the same limitation of 
memory in relation to experiences of this life. I do not 
remember what I ate yesterday, and few men remember 
the weather of last week. How much do you remember 
of any month twenty years ago ? Only some general 
impressions. If you have lived a human life before you 

10 
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were bom here, it may be hundreds or thousands of 
years ago. In this previous life you perhaps reached 
old age and you lost all interest in the current events 
of those times. Then a long period of passive contem¬ 
plation and peaceful intercourse with other souls may 
have followed, until you decided for some reason to return 
to this earth. Why should you remember your previous 
life any more than you remember the lessons taught in 
the school ? 

I do not affirm that you have lived such a previous 
life. I have no means of ascertaining it, and it is beyond 
the limits of philosophical knowledge. But if you are 
inclined to believe it, it may be important for you to know 
that no philosophical nor psychological truth contradicts 
this old theory, which had a very strange fate in the history 
of human thought. Its origin is due to Eastern thinkers 
who pretended to remember their previous lives. In 
Europe the greatest authority in favour of reincarnation 
was Plato, who looked upon human life as upon a 
consequence of our sensual aspirations, drawing us down 
from heaven, the natural home of souls. After Plato 
the theory of reincarnation reigned in Plato’s school, and 
was even accepted by some early authorities of the Christian 
Church—for instance, the learned Origen. But since in the 
later development of the Church reincarnation seemed to 
be condemned as a heresy, it has been entirely left out 
of consideration by all European philosophers, except 
by those who, like Schopenhauer, were under Oriental 
influence. 

This general indifference to the possibility of re¬ 
incarnation is a curious instance of the ascendancy of 
ecclesiastic authority on philosophical thought. Leibniz, 
who first recognised that all substances are souls, had 
good reason for introducing reincarnation into his system 
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in order to explain the development of souls from lower 
to higher degrees. But he preferred to believe that the 
soul of each of us existed as a sensitive soul in the body 
of all our ancestors and that it was changed into a 
reasonable soul by God’s influence at the very moment 
of conception. Few other great philosophers of more 
recent time have attempted the rehabilitation of re¬ 
incarnation besides some popular writers like Leroux and 
Reynaud, who gave it a strangely materialistic interpre¬ 
tation, under the apprehension that the soul could never 
exist without a body. From this strange unanimity of 
modern European philosophers in ignoring or denying 
the possibility of reincarnation, a wrong conclusion might 
easily be drawn, that there are some philosophical reasons 
against this supposition, while no such reasons exist. 

You are free to believe it, though I should not advise 
you to accept recent spiritistic or the so-called theo- 
sophical views of this matter. Spiritists believe that we 
are bom with the special purpose of suffering for sins 
committed in a previous life, and that we are obliged to 
do it by God’s will. This is by no means probable, because 
our sins are best expiated by remorse without any need 
of a new birth for that purpose, and we cannot credit 
God with the intention of binding a soul to a body against 
its own will. I know that nobody could have sent me 
to this life without my consent, and that I have the power 
to leave it whenever I wish. If ever I lived a human 
life before, the personal responsibilities then incurred are 
settled long ago, and only acquired training remains 
enabling me to progress more rapidly than those who 
did not have the like experience. 

The spiritists have at least a correct idea of the soul 
as a simple substance. This cannot be said of those who 
recently usurped the name of theosophists in England, 
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India and America. They popularise supposed Buddhist 
doctrines in Europe with great pretensions of “ ancient 
wisdom." I do not know how far Eastern philosophy 
can be made responsible for all the contradictions accumu¬ 
lated in the works of these modem writers. But if we 
consider them from the point of view of Western logical 
training and European philosophy, we must recognise 
that they have not yet reached the conception of sub¬ 
stance and they imagine the soul as a material appearance. 
Their ideal’ Masters are utterly selfish beings, avoiding 
every contact with inferior souls, and indifferent to 
human weakness and sufferings. Far from being superior 
to us, those imaginary Masters of wisdom are inferior 
both to the ideal of European philosophy and to the 
ideal of Christian religion; according to their teaching, 
reincarnation is a sad necessity and has only the aim of 
advancing each individual soul’s perfection, not of working 
for the best of others. They are as unaware of the highest 
moral law as they are ignorant of the metaphysical con¬ 
ception of the soul; they represent in Oriental fashion 
the world of souls as a great prison in which each must 
blindly obey his superiors, and the highest chiefs have 
no other duty than to enjoy themselves. Such a view 
may be satisfactory to Eastern despots and their slaves— 
it will never be acceptable to the best citizens in free 
countries, where freedom has been so dearly bought. 

Thus both spiritists and the wrongly so-called 
theosophists are very far from philosophical truth, but 
their absurd conceits are still preferable to the ordinary 
ignorance which sees nothing beyond this life. It is a 
great step which establishes a fundamental difference 
between men—to progress from the narrow view of this 
life as our only chance of feeling, thinking and acting— 
and to consider it as but a small part of our existence. 
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All men living may be therefore divided into mortal and 
immortal according to their belief. But within the large 
circle of those who believe in immortality there is again 
a very small proportion of those who have an infallible 
and indubitable knowledge of it. The spiritist who is 
under the illusion that appearances of ghosts are a valid 
proof of immortality is only a believer, and he may be 
mistaken. These appearances, which he trusts more than 
his reason, might have been produced, not by the souls 
of the deceased, but by other spirits different from man 
and interested in deceiving him. Such beliefs can be 
changed and shaken, but the knowledge of those philo¬ 
sophers who possess the conception of a simple substance 
and understand that their soul is a substance, cannot 
be changed nor altered. However short and simple 
this proof of immortality appears, it presupposes a 
long study of natural sciences as well as of logic and 
psychology. 

In order to understand and to know without any 
reliance on the authority of others that all material 
appearances are best explained by the conception of 
atoms, you need a long, a special study of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics and natural science. In order to 
progress then, further, from the notion of atom to the 
notion of soul, and to understand that the atoms depend 
on the existence of souls, you need a long logical training 
and a special study of psychology. 

Thus a true knowledge of immortality requires a long 
course of study, while a belief in it can be easily trans¬ 
mitted. It is very strange that thousands of men easily 
believe in atoms without having the slightest knowledge 
of the facts and calculations which confirm this hypothesis, 
while they decline to believe in their souls, of which, at 
all events, they know more than of atoms. This may be 
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explained if we consider the psychological character of 
belief generally. Belief grows chiefly by our confidence 
in some personal authority, after it has been once credited 
and accepted by ourselves. Physicists and chemists 
abound, and by the mere repetition of their conviction 
that atoms exist they have spread this belief among wide 
circles of their personal friends and pupils. Philosophers 
are very scarce, and have fewer opportunities for spreading 
their convictions. Therefore the difference between 
knowledge of immortality and mere belief in it is very 
little known, though it is decisive for the highest degree 
of intellectual development of a soul. 

Those who know their immortality differ from other 
men by the fact of this knowledge more than anybody 
could differ by other personal peculiarities. To pretend 
that such a knowledge is irrelevant, or that it does not 
affect our present life, is nothing short of hypocrisy. 
And the value or influence of that knowledge can only 
be judged by those who possess it. These, so far as their 
views on this matter are known, have always given to 
their knowledge an exceptional importance. The first 
man who appears to have possessed it was Plato, and we 
see in his works immortality occupying a prominent place. 
After Plato many philosophers knew their immortality, 
though they did not always agree as to the conditions 
of future life, and Christian philosophers have always 
been under the great influence of the prevalent religious 
teaching. Thus many have spoken of an immortality 
in which very little is left of our human individuality. 
Now if you wish to have a clear idea of what a full know¬ 
ledge of immortality implies, you must remember what 
activities and what kind of receptivity have been recog¬ 
nised as properly belonging to the soul. Your body is 
built chiefly with the view of increasing your power of 
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physical action and very insignificant parts of it answer 
the purpose of conveying impressions. The. body has 
only movements, while your thoughts, feelings, sensations 
are all in the soul. If I say sensations I mean what you 
feel when your senses are acted upon. Sensations are 
produced by the senses, but the activity and existence 
of the senses is not a necessary condition of perception. 
I may see in my dreams the same things which at the 
same time are seen through the eyes of other waking 
persons. Each sensation contains two different elements : 
the objective aspect of perception and the subjective 
aspect of sensuality. Perception is the first stage of 
knowledge, sensuality of feeling. For sensuality the 
activity of our senses in their present organisation is 
essential, while perception is possible without the senses, 
by means of telepathy, and therefore does not cease after 
the death of the body. The pleasure afforded by per¬ 
ception differs greatly from that of sensuality, and the 
part of perception in sensations grows with the develop¬ 
ment of our intellectual powers. A child is constantly 
disturbed by the sensual aspect of sensations and forms 
very imperfect perceptions. This intense but gross 
feeling of pleasure which sensuality produces is not 
unmixed with pain, while the pleasures of pure perception 
may be free from every admixture of pain. Thus a 
beautiful sight, if our eyes enjoy perfect health, is a pleasure 
without suffering, while the enjoyment of refined food and 
drinks, pleasurable at moments, leads inevitably to painful 
troubles of digestion. The emancipation from the sensual 
craving is one of the purposes for which we go through 
the experience of this sensual life. We are unable to 
enjoy sensuality after the loss of our body, but our power 
of perception remains unaltered. 

Death cannot change my inner life. I remain with 
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the same thoughts, feelings and wishes. If at the time 
of birth I had forgotten one or more previous human 
lives under the influence of the stream of new sensations, 
I may remember them as soon as I get rid of my body. 
The projection of material appearances in space is a work 
of the soul, and cannot be interrupted by death. Light 
will no longer affect the eyes of my corpse, but my power 
of telepathy cannot be impaired by the loss of the body, 
and even during life the representation of the outer world 
did not depend solely on the organs of sense. The soul 
is acted upon by other substances and forms the well- 
known pictures of appearances in space which are wrongly 
ascribed to the eye. 

The power of ordering received impressions into a world 
in space is a power of the soul, essentially different from 
the mere distinction of colour and of tactile impressions 
which lead us in this life’s experience to the idea of space. 
The idea of space is more general than the immediate 
product of the impressions received through the senses 
of touch and sight. This special arrangement of appear¬ 
ances must therefore persist independently of the existence 
of senses and may be produced by other channels of 
influence. 

What these channels are is not easy to determine now 
with certainty. But the most probable solution of this 
difficulty is that which is given through a conception 
first started in European philosophy by Aristotle, though 
already well known before him to some Eastern thinkers. 
It is the hypothesis of an inner body, ruling the visible 
body and built, according to Aristotle, of subtler elements. 
This invisible inner body, called later by Paracelsus the 
astral body, because according to him it could visit other 
stars, while the ordinary visible body is limited to earth 
in its existence—is in the present state of science not 
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a mere fancy ; it is at least quite as probable an hypothesis 
as that of invisible atoms explaining visible*matter. In 
our century the theory of the inner body or double has 
been rehabilitated among philosophers by Immanuel 
Hermann Fichte, 1 and deserves as much impartial con¬ 
sideration as any other physical hypothesis. It lies 
beyond the limits of philosophy and can pretend only 
to a certain degree of probability ; but it would be pure 
ignorance to declare the existence of the double as 
impossible or as opposed to any natural or psychological 
truth. 

Unhappily this theory has recently been discredited 
by certain popular writers almost as greatly as the theory 
of reincarnation, so that I must insist more on its limita¬ 
tions than on its usefulness. It is misleading to identify 
the double with the soul as has been done often. Nor 
is there any reason to believe that without a double the 
soul would be unable to continue its perceptions. The 
hypothesis of the double is chiefly useful as an explanation 
of those apparitions which are sufficiently well attested 
by many independent witnesses to be admitted as not 
less objective than any historical event in the past. The 
double, which is usually invisible, seems to become visible 
under certain conditions, and for certain persons; and 
these cases have produced the universal popular belief 
in ghosts. Existence of ghosts or apparitions of the 
double is entirely irrelevant to the question of immor¬ 
tality, but it is very important to realise that no scientific 
truth contradicts this possibility, and that people who get 
angry at the mere mention of a ghost and denounce belief 
in ghosts as an absurd superstition have no really valid 
logical grounds for their assumptions. I have never seen 

* Born 1796 in Jena, Professor of Philosophy in Bonn University 
1835-1842, and in Tubingen 1842-1863, died 1879. See his Anthropology , 
2nd ed., Leipzig, Brockhaus, i860, § 117-122. 
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a ghost, but I have no more reason to distrust trust¬ 
worthy witnesses who pretend to have seen them than 
to distrust the testimony of Tacitus about Nero’s cruelty. 
And the number of independent witnesses for the life 
of Nero is very much smaller than the number of wit¬ 
nesses for the existence of ghosts, or as they are sometimes 
called in modem literature, telepathic hallucinations. 

As to the question of our life after death, it is almost 
entirely irrelevant whether we shall have a double or 
not, whether we may appear as ghosts or whether we 
shall be limited to intercourse with other deceased friends. 
One thing is certain, that the power of influencing souls 
and receiving impressions from them, being a power of 
the soul, cannot be lost by death. Also the perception 
of the material world or of the inferior souls, being one 
of the forms of this power, cannot be lost. Thus we shall 
be able to see and hear, and to receive all other impressions 
as during life. Neither our feelings nor thoughts will 
be changed, though our knowledge may suddenly be 
increased through the remembrance of such experiences 
as were forgotten at birth. But no addition of this kind 
can change the general level of my intellectual life, nor 
the general peculiarities of my personality. If I shall 
be deeply interested in the affairs of some society or 
some town or some nation at the moment of my death, 
I shall not suddenly lose my sympathy for them, and I 
shall continue to observe them until new objects of 
interest in the new conditions of life shall change the 
direction of my attention. It is also certain that the 
great obstacle to our present investigations, distance in 
space, will be removed with the loss of our body. We 
shall be enabled to travel easily from one place to another, 
whether we are still connected with an astral body or not. 
Our present link with a physical body reduces our horizon 
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of perception to very narrow limits. The soul being out 
of space, it must have the power to change the objects 
of its perception at will and to see things in Boston within 
an instant of observing other things in the streets of 
London. This is confirmed by the testimonies of those 
who have seen the double of dying persons at a very 
great distance from the place of their death and at the 
same moment. 

Everything that belongs to our consciousness is in the 
soul and cannot be influenced by death. I remain in 
death exactly the same person with all my inclinations, 
tastes, abilities, only without the influence of necessary 
sensations to which I am submitted during my life in the 
body. Now I am unable to get rid of the sensations 
produced by my body and I am constantly under their 
influence: some of these sensations—as, for instance, those 
proceeding from inner organs—affect me even during sleep. 
But when I shall have left this body I shall be free to 
admit perceptions to the extent of my own wishes, and 
my thought will no longer be obscured by the stream of 
inevitable sensations. This is a necessary conclusion 
from the distinction established between body and soul, 
and from the recognition of the soul’s substantiality and 
indestructibility. 

There is nothing in this picture of future life as I 
represent it that I can doubt any more than the general 
conviction of the necessity of to-morrow following upon 
to-day. Nay, I know the power of my soul infinitely 
better than the movements of the sun or of the earth. 
My conception of immortality is the only consistent theory 
of a continued existence of myself, not of some other 
self about which I do not care. I am not only not afraid 
of death, but I long for it, and if I remain here, it is only 
because I have some duties to fulfil, for the realisation 
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of which my body is still indispensable. My hunger for 
knowledge will be very much more easily satisfied after 
my death than at present. I shall be able to wander 
all over the earth, and beyond the earth, to observe the 
most concealed actions of all men and their consequences. 
The book of life will be opened to me and many of its 
obscurities explained, many hidden motives disclosed, 
many wrong inferences corrected. I shall acquire an 
experience very much transcending the limits of all I 
can possibly learn while in the body. And I shall have 
the advantage of unlimited intercourse with the greatest 
souls of all ages, an intercourse free from all interested 
motives, which now degrade human relations. My share 
of activity will have been fulfilled, nobody will ask my 
material services, and I shall be free from every material 
care, free from bodily limitations, and even from bodily 
pleasures now intruding upon my consciousness against 
my better will and degrading my ideal standard of 
values; I shall be free from illness and never tired, never 
disturbed by meals, social conventionalities or sleep in 
my contemplations and reflections on the nature of Life 
and Being. In peace and without hurry I shall regret 
my mistakes, and understand the true meaning of my 
present struggles, having new opportunities of considering 
their relations to other lives and to the products of human 
activity. Those struggles and cares which affect us so 
much while we must feed our body will no longer interfere 
with my leisure and study. If I wish to watch the life 
of my children or my friends I shall be able to assist 
them by the power of suggestion, though probably their 
difficulties will then appear to be insignificant and scarcely 
worth any attention. 

In exchange for all these advantages, what shall I have 
lost ? Only the power of physical action and of sensuous 
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pleasures which result from this activity—all very inferior 
to intellectual pleasures. For a philosopher death means 
liberation, and if he cared only for his own advantage 
he could not hesitate a moment in committing suicide. 
But he knows well that he came here for some purpose, 
and that to deserve peace and freedom and to enjoy 
them without remorse he must try to help others in their 
struggles by raising the level of their souls and teaching 
them the eternal truths which he perceives. Thus he 
remains among men, pitying their general blindness and 
seeking expression for his knowledge that others may 
enjoy it. At the same time he knows well that 
his thirst for knowledge can be fully satisfied only 
when he is freed from the limitations accepted with 
his decision to return to human life and to go through 
human passions and human sufferings. Had he no other 
knowledge than this one certainty of his indestructible 
existence, it would be worth his while to go down among 
men and to teach them what he knows. This knowledge 
alone confers a meaning upon the miserable conditions 
of human life and gives a power to resist evil far greater 
than can be attained by religious beliefs. 

You will ask me whether I think I had already acquired 
before birth all this knowledge for which I am longing 
now and which I am prevented remembering by my 
present conditions ? No—I do not think that I could 
have ever lived as a philosopher, or felt before the 
beg innin g of this earthly life such an intense desire for 
universal knowledge as now, because in that case I could 
not have forgotten all that I should have learnt after 
my first death. I am not even sure that I have lived a 
human life before, but if I did, it must have been at a 
considerably lower stage of intellectual wants, and my 
aspirations in this former life must have been very much 
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beneath my present aspirations. I may have been a 
warrior more interested in sensations of bodily activity 
than in efforts of mental receptivity. I may have lived 
a life inferior to the human life—the exact truth about 
these concrete details I hope to learn after getting rid 
of my present body, which prevents the full exercise of 
my memory. What I know for certain is that I have 
existed always, though I do not remember my previous 
existence, and that the death of my body cannot alter 
me essentially. I am what I am and what I know myself 
to be. 

There is no larger unknown self of which I was a section, 
and improved memory after death will not change my 
faculties—it will only add facts to those I remember, 
leaving the powers of my soul unchanged. Whether, for 
instance, I loved the same woman in another life or not 
changes in no respect my faculty of loving and the quality 
of my feelings. Whether I was a king or a beggar, if I 
craved for lust and material advantages more than for 
intellectual growth, my life was inferior to that of the 
philosopher conscious of his higher aims and living for 
others. The reminiscence of struggles and sins and 
victories other than those of this my present life can 
change nothing in my present stage of power or of 
weakness. 

Consider now how bodily death may affect various 
souls. One great difference will be observed between 
those who die a natural death from old age and the great 
majority who leave this life in consequence of some accident 
or illness. Among people who live up to old age few 
care for the growth of their soul and lose, therefore, nothing 
of their mental activity, maintaining a full power over 
their body and using it for the purposes of their own will. 
For them death is a very calm transition to a greater 
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freedom. They have grown out of the aims for which 
they began their human life, and no longer feel any 
intense personal interest in their surroundings, because 
they are conscious of having done as much as could be 
done under such unfavourable conditions. Sometimes 
they long for their liberation from the prison of their body, 
but they are constrained by the religious conviction of 
their duty to live as long as the body keeps together. 
Or, being ignorant of their true immortality, they fear 
death and cling to life though nothing remains for them 
to do. In this case death will be a pleasant surprise 
for them, because they will learn that they may continue 
life without the inconvenience of a worn-out body. 

When you see an old man of this class apparently 
indifferent to everything and inactive, do not infer any¬ 
thing about his inner life from the scarcity of its mani¬ 
festations. He may use wrong words for his thoughts 
or speak and move with difficulty—this denotes only his 
insufficient control over his limbs, or the progressive 
disorganisation of his body. His mind may be as active 
as ever though limited in its action by the influence of 
a diseased organism. Such cases, far from proving that 
the body is a necessary condition of life, as some physiolo¬ 
gists fancy, give frequent opportunities for a wonderful 
display of the power of the soul over the body—when, 
for instance, an old man under some moral influence 
and for some moral purpose returns momentarily to 
youthful vigour and to complete control of his diseased 
body. 

A very different form of old age is observed in those 
who have had no intellectual interests in life, and who 
with their decreasing physical strength have increased 
their attention to their personal comfort. Such men may 
live long and grow very doll in the voluntarily restricted 
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horizon of their thoughts. They are living a life un¬ 
worthy of a human soul, and death may be for them 
an awakening from their slumber, showing them that 
all they cared for in this life is utterly worthless. 

Men who have lived up to old age will be always less 
affected by death than those who are suddenly deprived 
of the body while engaged in some active pursuit. For 
them the loss of the body may be at the first moment 
a very serious loss, because it prevents them from carrying 
out their immediate plans. They are likely to suffer by 
seeing these plans wrecked or misunderstood, and they 
follow anxiously the blunders of their successors until 
they see in the long run that the essential aims of their 
work are attained by others, perhaps with the help of 
their suggestions. Unexpected death is most fearful for 
the selfish and vain people who set their love on things 
they cannot enjoy without the help of their body—as, for 
instance, wealth or material power. They discover the 
true opinion of their neighbours about them and are 
ashamed to have believed the flatteries of their com¬ 
panions. They see how their selfishness is despised, their 
reputation destroyed, and they are helpless in their 
indignation and rage. Tortures must be felt, for instance, 
by women who have lived solely devoted to their success 
in idle society, when they see others taking their place 
and usurping their admirers. Vanity and selfishness 
suffer a terrible penalty by the mere fact of losing the 
opportunity of acting their part in that narrow world 
to which the vain and the selfish limit their sphere of 
activity. 

Death affects very differently those who have lived for 
others: thus, for instance, a loving mother who has 
complained during life that she could not always be with 
all her children gains infinitely by the loss of the body. 
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She can then watch all her children in every moment 
of their life without the fear of disturbing -them, and 
she can often help them by her loving suggestions. That 
power which each soul has of affecting other souls is not 
lost in death but is probably increased, and the compassion 
of kind deceased friends for our pains is as real a power 
for relief as any material calming medicine. These kind, 
loving souls help us without suffering so much as they 
would suffer at seeing our troubles while they were living 
in the body because they know the insignificance of these 
troubles in the whole infinite career of a soul. The 
greatest part of human unhappiness is caused by the dread 
of death : once this illusion is removed, the whole world 
of our feelings is changed. The greatest dangers appear 
then insignificant, and you need not fear anything if you 
are not afraid to die. 

It is easy to imagine what social influence the universal 
conviction of a true immortality might acquire, were it 
acted upon by all citizens of a country in every circum¬ 
stance of life. Men would accept death in very great 
numbers as soon as the conditions of life were opposed 
to their moral convictions, and the rule of evil would be 
limited at every step, while divine rule would necessarily 
grow. It is the fear of death that actually keeps millions 
alive under oppression and persecution of different kinds. 
Resist fearlessly every oppressor and he will soon be 
powerless. Take, for instance, the most revolting mani¬ 
festation of the power of evil: the oppression of one nation 
by another. Often the oppressed nation appeals to its 
neighbours in the name of justice, or attempts a struggle 
for independence, which, if ended unsuccessfully, is 
denounced as an unreasonable folly. But if every single 
individual of the oppressed nation preferred death to 
political injustice, the oppression could not last any 
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length of time, for no army can ever pacify a country 
in which each inhabitant is determined rather to be killed 
than to suffer injustice. In historical revolutions always 
only a very small part of the combating nations was ex¬ 
posed to death, and never hitherto has unanimity been 
possible in the matter of patriotic resistance, because all 
such struggles have had chiefly determined material 
advantages in view and only a limited amount of risk 
undertaken by a small minority of citizens was usually 
deemed a price worth paying for political freedom, while 
the majority of patriots remained at home to protect 
their property and their wives and children. But fancy 
an heroic nation unanimously decided to rise against 
oppression regardless of loss of property or lives to any 
extent. The superior military contrivances of the 
oppressor would not help much against overwhelming 
numbers and determined resistance. Usually the first 
butcheries intimidate the remaining victims and bring 
them into formal submission. But were they resolved 
to be all killed rather than submit, the oppressors would 
very soon be seized with panic and instinctive fear for 
the consequences of their crimes; they would not dare 
to go farther and their chiefs would attempt to come 
to terms. It is easier to order the extermination of 
millions than to carry it out. In the most sanguinary 
national struggles the killed have been counted only by 
hundreds of thousands when the nations counted millions 
of grown-up men. 1 

It is still easier to understand what influence fearless 
death might have on strikes. Suppose in a strike workmen 
chose to undergo wholesale starvation with their families 
rather than accept terms believed to be unfair, the 
employers would not wait for a great diminution of popu- 

* Written in 1897. 
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lation before they accepted everything short of being 
starved themselves. These cases have, of course, never 
occurred, nor are they at all likely to occur, because 
majorities are now, and will probably remain for many 
centuries, most anxious to avoid death. Such examples 
afford only an illustration of the truth that the fear of 
death is the cause of most compromises contrary to moral 
conviction and therefore to truly divine rule over mankind. 
The chief reason of this universal fear is the prevailing 
ignorance about what awaits us hereafter, and if majorities 
could ever be cured of that ignorance by perceiving the 
absolute certainty of true immortality, every moral pro¬ 
gress might become easier and we should be brought 
considerably nearer to our divine ideals. 

Now this urgently needed certainty of immortality is 
no fancy of a dreamer, but true and infallible knowledge 
following with invincible logical stringency from a few 
truths clearly established in our consciousness: the 
substantiality of what you know as yourself and its power 
of activity and passivity, of mental suggestion and 
telepathy. Look now at this new world of souls. We 
are surrounded by those who lived and died before us; 
though they are not any more in space than ourselves, 
we are in mutual casual relation with them and they are 
able to perceive the same appearances and to order them 
in the same form of space. Thus all those whom you 
loved are watching you, if they did really love you. They 
are ashamed of you if you do wrong, they are proud of 
you if you act righteously, they help you by their com¬ 
passion if you suffer and by their suggestions if you seek 
the truth. Your dead enemies also try their power on 
you and attempt to check your success, if they really 
hated you. Be not afraid of them. Real hate is rarer 
than real love, and is helpless against those who lead a 
life of devotion to others. 
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I hear you asking me whether I am not a disguised 
spiritist. No—I do not know, whether the souls of the 
deceased have the power of turning tables. Each of us 
has his own work to do here, if he came with a purpose ; 
and according to spiritists each spirit wants to use and 
perhaps abuse the bodily strength of those who submit 
to such experiments in order to produce manifestations 
which teach us nothing. It would be nearly impossible 
to identify by rappings or otherwise a soul which we 
have known in its bodily appearance, and it must be quite 
as unpleasant, or even dangerous, to deal with unknown 
spirits as with unknown men. Mediums are often disabled 
for the fulfilment of their own life aims and become 
enslaved to the power using them. Mediumship is, indeed, 
the worst kind of prostitution, and should be condemned 
by every friend of personal freedom and progress. Each 
of us has built his body for his own purposes, and it is 
imprudent to lend it to total strangers. In the rare 
cases in which a soul has serious communications to its 
survivors, this may be effected without spiritistic tricks 
by the appearance of the double or by mental suggestion. 

If spiritism is dangerous, there is scarcely any more 
absurd superstition than the dread of ghosts which leads 
some practical people to deny their existence. The 
Roman Catholic Church has been always consistent in 
recognising the possibility of an influence of the dead, 
because if the soul is immortal there is no reason why 
its activity and influence on other souls should be stopped 
by death. If anybody professes to believe in immortality 
and then denies the possibility of some intercourse with 
the deceased, he proves clearly that he does not mean 
immortality seriously. Whatever exists has the power 
of acting and of being acted upon. If those whom I have 
seen dying continue their existence, they must continue 
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their activity. I have been accustomed to interpret 
their activity by the movements of their bodifes, but their 
true activity never consisted in these movements, which 
were a mere consequence of it. 

Apart from the probable persistence of an inner body 
or double, there is not the slightest reason why a soul 
having lost its body should not still act on other souls 
either directly or through matter. Do not fear that such 
activity might violate the laws of nature. These laws 
are really known only from observations in a very limited 
sphere, and they refer to appearances, not to souls. It 
is a vain endeavour to explain the freedom of our actions 
away by the supposition that our will can only change 
the direction but not the amount of received energy. 
Even were this so, a change of direction in a force changes 
the total resultant from all active forces. But there is 
not the slightest proof of this assumption. I am conscious 
of creating by my efforts some new force, and the 
equivalent of forces within my organism has never been 
demonstrated, cannot be demonstrated, with our present 
means of investigation. We know that our physical 
strength depends roughly on the chemical energy which 
the food we take may produce, but you must not forget 
that all physical constants and equivalents are only 
approximate when we deal with organisms. Each soul 
brings into the world an element which escapes calcu¬ 
lation and changes the total result of the existing forces. 
Whether a soul contributes its share to this total result 
through an organised body or through its double, or 
without any such medium, is immaterial: the great and 
important truth is, and remains, that each soul, being an 
independent substance, has the power of influencing other 
substances and of being influenced by them. 

Are you not convinced of this truth ? I cannot trans- 
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mit it otherwise than by showing you the way which leads 
to its acquisition. This high metaphysical knowledge is 
a treasure which must be found by each of us indepen¬ 
dently. Follow the path of individual training and after 
long study you will suddenly perceive what you are and 
how little death can affect you. You will then become 
conscious of your own creative power and of your true 
relations to other souls. You will determine your aims 
and fearlessly progress until you have reached them, 
knowing that nothing and nobody can prevent their 
realisation, and that all your efforts in this short life 
prepare you for a higher and a better destiny. 



VI 


BISEXUAL ASSOCIATION 

Souls have no sex. 1 The primitive inferiority and 
submission of the weaker sex was a consequence of a bodily 
difference: the general superiority of men in muscular 
strength and the inevitable periodical interruptions in 
the ability of women for physical work. A woman’s 
soul is not inferior to a man’s soul in any respect: her 
power of thought and feeling is often superior to the 
average masculine powers. Admitting the psychological 
equality of men and women, we have to explain why the 
nearest association that is known to exist between two 
souls, quite apart from any physiological union, has 
chiefly been observed between individuals of different sex. 

It is very difficult to show a qualitative difference 
between friendship and love. We shall not agree with 
those who find it in the sensual enjoyment of sexual 
union, thus making sensuality an essential feature of love. 
Such a gross misconception of love will be condemned 
by the majority of women, while among men it is upheld 
chiefly by those who in love are not above the level of 
beasts, although they may otherwise possess various 
accomplishments. To such a man each beautiful woman 
is equally desirable and equally contemptible, though in 
his search after new sensations he may meet some 
powerful soul which will teach him better feelings. More 

* This may mean that each soul is able to experience both sexual 
alternatives. See my article in Mind , January 1922, written twenty-four 
years after this chapter. 
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hopeless is the state of those dry students who in 
consequence of a certain natural shyness avoid the other 
sex entirely, and go through life without knowing the 
value of love. 

Between these two extremes you see many kinds of 
lovers: love forms one of the chief human endeavours 
to such an extent that no philosophy can be complete 
without an explanation of this strange force and the 
recognition of its moral importance. No philosopher 
can fully appreciate the psychology of men without having 
experienced this fascination. It has been too often 
supposed that in love all men are identical. This 
prejudice we owe partly to a popular falsification of love, 
namely, that mixture of slavery, sensuality and adulation 
which has been made sometimes the object of poetry. 
Such poets have discredited love by their inconstancy and 
insincerity. Their influence is manifest in the most 
frequent forms of love-making which not only add nothing 
to the soul’s power, but degrade the lovers and deprive 
them of their human dignity. When you see a man 
becoming the slave of a woman in order to be accepted 
by her, you may guess that he will desert her afterwards. 
When you see lovers disguising their souls from each 
other and attempting to appear different from what they 
are, you may be sure that they will soon discover their 
mutual deception. When you see a woman yielding to 
the love of a man, tired by his patient courtship but not 
fully convinced that he is her true mate, you will often 
learn that she became utterly miserable if she met later 
a man towards whom all her soul was attracted beyond 
all possibility of doubt and from whom she is kept asunder 
by human conventionalities. 

Among all kinds of feelings called love by men and 
women of different culture, it is easy to distinguish one 
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variety peculiar to the best souls, deserving the name 
of true love in opposition to other sexual 'attractions. 
In true love there is no courtship. Two souls meet— 
sometimes without knowing anything of each other in 
the ordinary way of information—and they trust each 
other more than all their former friends, than their parents, 
than anybody they have met before and have known 
for years. They tell each other their most secret feelings, 
and discover with surprise that some of their most personal 
inclinations and tastes are common to them. They need 
not confess their love to each other, nor could they tell 
when and why this feeling began. But they know for 
certain that only together can they fulfil their life’s aims, 
that to live together is the highest happiness and creative 
productivity, that to live without each other is pain 
and despair and barrenness. There is no sensual attraction 
in true love. A true lover might be ignorant of the 
colour of the eyes of his beloved, though he knew her 
soul. But he feels that in her presence and for her and 
through her he grows in power and becomes able to carry 
out the most arduous tasks with intense delight. For her 
he is ready to fight the world and to endure all priva¬ 
tions, to feel happy in poverty and exile and persecution. 
There is no wealth nor power on earth that he could 
prefer. And she shares all these feelings; her life is 
entirely changed; she thinks of him constantly, even if 
her pride is wounded at being thus affected by a stranger. 
Her wish to see him happy tortures her to the pitch of 
acute suffering. She dreams of helping him in his labours, 
and would rather undertake the humblest anonymous 
task at his side and with his approbation than earn the 
applause of the world if she had for that purpose to be 
separated from him and cause him pain. Even if she is 
sundered from him by many difficulties, so that their 
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union seems to be impossible, she cannot resolve herself to 
lose him, and at the risk of losing everything else she keeps 
alive the eternal link created by their mutual attraction. 

Such unions may disregard all laws and customs because 
they are the effect of a divine inspiration which sees 
farther than ordinary human reason, though it is apparently 
blind and unreasonable. But to pay for the happiness 
which such a love may give, the lovers are bound to have 
noble aims which further the progress of other souls, 
otherwise they will feel remorse for having spoiled their 
lives in selfish contentment. The best love is that which 
produces the greatest works and helps most both lovers to 
intellectual and moral development. This inexplicable 
power may be the result of several distinct forces acting 
together. If I love a woman, the first hidden reason 
may be that she has the same aims and that my soul is 
aware of this identity, not by means of any concrete 
communications, but by immediate intuition. Perhaps 
this union existed already before our births, and has 
been forgotten. Perhaps friendly spirits use their divine 
suggestion to bring us together, knowing that we can do 
our life’s work better if we are united. But nevertheless 
the attraction felt in such cases is a real power, spontaneous 
on both sides, free from any admixture of pity, compassion, 
sensual desire, determinate personal plans. Both parties 
feel that unconditionally they prefer each other’s company 
to any other society, that they are ready to give up all 
their friends, comforts, customs, in order to strive together 
for their common aims. The link uniting them was 
formed in a moment, but lasts a lifetime and lasts beyond 
death in their hopes. 

It is absurd and ridiculous to make such a close union 
of two nearest souls depend upon any other human 
relations, to ask State and Church guarantees for what 
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is the most intimately personal of our feelings. True 
lovers have no doubt as to their mutual constancy. If 
their feelings could ever be transformed, what is the 
advantage of obliging them to live together ? Neither 
State, nor Religion, nor Society has any interest in main¬ 
taining appearances to which no reality corresponds. 
To live with one whom you hate and despise makes you 
worse morally and even lessens your material working 
power. Constant contradiction weakens the strongest 
man and solitude is always preferable to an atmosphere 
of strife and contradiction. Thus voluntary divorce is 
the best solution of a failure in marriage, and no judge 
can ever learn all the sufferings which may be mutually 
inflicted by an ill-assorted pair. Justice cannot decide 
as to our feelings, and discord, like love, is a matter of 
personal feeling. The legislature esteems adultery a 
sufficient reason for divorce. But adultery is only the 
last stage of a process begun much earlier, and adds 
nothing to the already existing estrangement between 
husband and wife. 

It has been said that it is the duty of society to guarantee 
to children the union of their parents. But this union 
can never be produced by third parties if it does not exist 
by itself, and no influence is more disastrous for children 
than serious discord between their parents. In such 
cases there arise mutual suspicions and accusations which 
lower the parents in the esteem of the children and educate 
them to scepticism and pessimism. In a family based on 
love the father is held to be the model of trustworthiness 
and the mother the ideal of kindness. If children often 
hear their father wrongly accused of some form of decep¬ 
tion and their mother despised for her wrongdoing, they 
picture the world after their home and cease to believe in 
truth and goodness. 
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Thus the artificial maintenance of a marriage without 
love is not to the advantage of the children, and it is 
always better for them to be deprived either of the father 
or of the mother than to live in a home wherein father 
and mother fight each other. So long as love lasts—and 
true love lasts for ever—there is no need for legal guarantees. 
So soon as love is gone, the mere outward appearance of 
union between two incompatible persons is an evil, first 
for their children and then for themselves and their 
friends. Every act may be interpreted in different ways, 
and if somebody observes you closely with an evil inten¬ 
tion he will in good faith bear witness to your infinite 
perversity. This bad opinion is contagious and will 
easily be transmitted to the whole circle of your acquaint¬ 
ances, depriving you of ties of sympathy which are 
valuable for your life-work. Each man and woman 
living in an ill-assorted union is prevented from finding 
their true love and each does the other infinite wrong. 
Only the persons concerned can decide whether their 
union is happy or not, and their mutual agreement is 
needed to maintain an imperfect union or to try to mend 
apparent incompatibilities. Practical people will tell 
you that even when two persons feel repulsion for each 
other it is a duty to maintain decent appearances, simply 
because they have given a public and solemn promise to 
keep together. Then we might also believe that it is a 
duty to remain a priest if one has lost his faith. There 
are unlawful promises which are wrongly given, and if 
given, to keep them increases the fault. 

In view of all this, every union between two persons 
of different sex should be perfectly free and left to their 
own decision. This would by no means lead to promis¬ 
cuity, but only to far greater caution in forming ties 
which are odious, if not everlasting. It ought to be 
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understood that they last by mutual agreement and 
not under any form of compulsion. The peculiar relation 
between parents and their children does not necessarily 
imply their common life. I may love my father very 
much, even if I see him only from time to time. Legislation 
can oblige each father and each mother to protect their 
offspring and to share their earnings or their income with 
each of their children. But you cannot make feelings 
the object of legal obligations. 

If we agree that sexual relations are admissible only 
where love exists and that in all other cases they are 
revolting, we must abstain from all legal regulation of 
marriage, because love cannot be proved in a court of 
law. The present uses and customs of marriage prove 
clearly that love was considered but as a mere accident 
in it, while the physiological relations and the procreation 
of offspring were deemed its sufficient foundation. The 
protection due to children could not be secured in a 
primitive society otherwise than by a registration of 
intended sexual unions. On a very low level of intellectual 
and moral development the chief relation between man 
and woman is sensuality without those subtler feelings 
which ensure the protection of offspring. Under these 
circumstances, as the sensual union can be formed at the 
same period with many persons of the other sex, it would 
have been difficult to prove who was really responsible 
for the offspring, and the only way of establishing this 
responsibility was the ceremony of marriage. A man was 
thus made responsible by State and Church for the main¬ 
tenance of the children borne by his wife, and it became 
his interest to prevent her union with other men. 

But all these conditions are widely different for men and 
women of higher culture. Here love is most essential to 
sexual union and is not likely to exist simultaneously for 
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different persons. A higher moral level allows the estab¬ 
lishment of parental responsibilities without previous 
registration of marriage. The life of every individual 
is better known to his fellows than in primitive society 
where individual differences are smaller. Under these 
circumstances the intimate union of two individuals need 
not be specially registered by the State nor approved 
by the Church, because it is sure to attract the attention 
of the society in which they live. The chief aim of such 
a union is not sexual intercourse, but love, which is not 
objectively appreciable, though it is the greatest power 
in life. Physiological union is a mere accident, a particular 
denoting the degree of intimacy between lovers. Off¬ 
spring is welcome, and therefore not likely to be abandoned. 
In such cases the interference of State and Church with 
the most profound feelings of two persons becomes not 
only superfluous but even absurd. They unite because 
they love each other, and are not ashamed of their union. 
They proclaim it to their friends and families, and they 
consider its permanency not increased by any form of 
legal guarantee. Marriage as a contract and divorce as 
a judicial decision are institutions corresponding to a 
very low level of individual development at which love 
is not yet discovered to be a leading power in life. 

But what is love, you will ask, and how is it to 
be explained ? Love being the highest degree of personal 
sympathy, it is necessary to understand the nature of 
sympathy generally before we attempt an explanation 
of love. I call sympathy only that kind of personal 
attraction which is immediate and independent of past 
experience or future expectations of some definite 
advantage. Every sympathy increases our power of 
action and is a telepathic impression, to be distinguished 
from other personal relations. I may feel gratitude or 
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compassion without sympathy and I may feel a very 
strong sympathy though I have reasons tQ avoid the 
sympathetic person as not deserving my esteem and 
consideration. There are two kinds of personal relations, 
the one based on reasoning and the other stronger than 
reasoning; the first produced by some advantage experi¬ 
enced or expected, the second perfectly disinterested 
and depending on immediate impressions. Both are 
often confounded and they are difficult to distinguish, 
for wherever there is sympathy, personal obligations are 
most likely to follow. But the existence of an unreasoned 
attraction or sympathy never appears so plainly as in 
the case of love suddenly awakened and struggling against 
difficulties. Then lovers appear to all common-sense 
people as entirely deprived of reason, and their feelings 
are called madness. No amount of intellectual training 
or will-power can preserve you from such madness if you 
meet in life a soul which is your destiny and which attracts 
you with mutual invincible power. Money, reputation, 
social position and influence, all your friends, even your 
parents and children, are then weighed and found lighter 
than the infinite value of the permanent union with that 
one soul out of all the millions living. 

Links of gratitude, esteem, consideration are formed 
by our actions, while sympathy depends alone on the 
nature of the souls attracted towards each other. Some 
persons under the influence of a wrong theory mistrust 
their sympathies and antipathies to such an extent that 
they destroy their receptivity for such impressions. But 
anybody who allows the natural growth of such immediate 
feelings is likely to become more and more sensitive to 
their subtle influence. He will be affected by everybody 
either with sympathy or antipathy long before he has 
any reason for judging the merits or defects of persons 
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who from the first meeting are either attractive or repug¬ 
nant. This sympathy, divested of all elements of inference 
and entirely independent of our reason, is one of the forms 
of psychical influence which are immediately given in 
our experience and need as little to be based on further 
reasons as the so-called physical forces observed by means 
of the senses. But by observation we may easily arrive at 
definite conclusions about the conditions of sympathy. You 
will always find that sympathy exists where there is simi¬ 
larity of souls, and that it increases with increased similarity. 

You must well understand what similarity means. 
Each soul has a variable circle of activities, thoughts 
and feelings which determine its relations to other beings. 
Thus, for instance, you may have a great number of opinions 
about such questions as cannot be settled definitely and 
you may hold them with a degree of conviction which 
is a peculiarity of your character. Each taste, each 
opinion, constitutes one of the many manifestations of 
your personality whereby your similarity to others may 
be measured or compared. Here, too, belong also acquired 
habits, abilities for certain kinds of activity, inward 
peculiarities of mind revealed in many modes of expression. 
Sometimes we see close friends or even lovers apparently 
widely differing, and then the common saying is that they 
supplement each other. But if you observe them care¬ 
fully, you will always find that the differences, though 
more obvious, are neither as numerous nor as essential 
as the similarities. And when I speak of essential or 
important peculiarities I do not mean any objective 
standard of importance, but the subjective feeling which 
determines their importance for a given soul. For instance, 
I like to answer immediately each letter received and to 
receive an immediate answer from my friends to each 
letter of mine. This will seem to many persons a very 
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insignificant peculiarity, but for myself it is most essential, 
and I believe this one point of similarity .or difference 
might be decisive for the growth of a friendship if it is 
common to me and another, or for the prevention of 
any intimacy established by personal intercourse if my 
letters were not immediately and fully answered. This 
taste denotes a certain character which cannot be judged 
according to general standards—it is purely personal. 
There is no moral law to determine what delay in answering 
a letter would amount to sin. Many accept all delays 
as a matter of course, others do not mind a delay of some 
days, and but few have that impatience for relations 
which is wounded by the smallest delay. 

Such personal peculiarities may be counted by thousands 
in each fully developed human soul of a high degree of 
culture. Sometimes such personal characteristics are 
not easily observable, and therefore we cannot judge of 
the true similarity of persons according to the most 
trifling appearances, for the most important peculiarities 
remain concealed from superficial observers and are 
known only to very intimate friends. Taking this for 
granted, we must admit that among all the souls on which 
we act and by which we are acted upon there are some 
souls nearer to us than all others. These are our friends, 
and they may be of both sexes. Among them one soul 
is the nearest, and this feeling which unites such kindred 
souls is love; generally this link exists between persons 
of different sex, though sometimes we see friendships 
between persons of the same sex, which, taken from the 
point of view of subjective feeling, are identical with 
love: the absence of physiological sensations is of no 
importance, because these are also in true bisexual love 
a mere additional consequence of the difference of sexes, 
not essential to the affinity of feeling. Two lovers might 
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love each other infinitely even if they are prevented from 
physiological sexual union. Affinity between persons of 
different sex has a peculiar charm which increases its 
intensity so much that it usually reaches a far superior 
degree than even the nearest affinity between persons 
of the same sex. The difference of sex is exterior and 
produces a great number of other exterior differences 
which, however, do not affect the essential peculiarities. 
This contrast between essential similarities and exterior 
differences increases the importance attached by us to 
similarities already essential and leads to the consequence 
that we are more deeply impressed by our similarities 
with persons of the other sex. Thus it happens that 
true love is not only the highest degree of sympathy, 
but that it becomes far stronger than any other sympathy 
between each of two lovers and other persons. 

Souls are not stationary, and their mutual influence 
on each other either increases similarities or accentuates 
differences. Thus- lovers attracted towards each other 
by a first sympathy are still more intimately linked by 
personal intercourse and mutual influence. There is a 
hierarchy of activities and personal peculiarities, some of 
them being superior to others because they have a greater 
influence on the whole personality. These superior pecu¬ 
liarities are mostly common to lovers from the outset, but 
the harmonious development of character is a work of love. 

The importance attached by each lover to each taste 
or opinion may be different, and the stronger prevails. 
There are trifles, ridiculous to mention, which form 
stronger links between two persons than can be fancied 
by others. This is the apparent foolishness of lovers 
which in truth is real wisdom, for it is the deepest penetra¬ 
tion of another soul. It is only in love that one soul 
is entirely opened to another without reserve, because 
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lovers trust that every detail of thought or feeling interests 
them mutually. They need not conceal anything from 
each other. The highest degree of this mutual penetration 
of souls is the true inward reality of the outward appearance 
which physiologists call sexual union. There is nothing 
material, nothing sensual in it, when between true lovers 
every perception of bodily presence disappears, when 
time and space, matter and form, cease to be noticed, 
when even every difference of personality seems to be 
extinguished or forgotten in the full consciousness of 
love or complete union of souls. 

In this greatest intimacy between lovers there some¬ 
times appear new personal peculiarities unknown to 
anybody except themselves, and forming either stronger 
links or manifesting differences. It may happen that an 
unexpected difference of this kind establishes a separation 
in the union just beginning. The occurrence of such 
estrangements upon the first attempt at closest intimacy 
shows again the absurdity of legal arrangements preceding 
sexual union. For vulgar and sensual souls such dangers 
do not exist, and they may bind themselves without trial. 
But on a higher level of emotional refinement there are 
shades of delicacy which make the final union between 
lovers a very dangerous probation. It is a tragic circum¬ 
stance that, according to the prevailing modes of feeling 
among men, this test is only once in life allowed to women. 
If men suffer the pangs of retrospective jealousy, modem 
women are consistent in claiming the same rights and in 
requiring the same purity from their lovers. There is 
no doubt that an attachment which is the first and unique 
love on both sides will be more perfect and satisfactory 
than any relation implying comparisons. 

Love does not always depend on such historical con¬ 
siderations. Some lovers are so fully conscious of their 
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present affinity that they forget to ask about past or 
future. There is, however, one expectation which in 
perfect love overshadows even the present: it is the 
hope of offspring or helpers to be attracted by the union 
of lovers. The same affinity which rules their mutual 
attraction naturally prevails also in the relation between 
parents and children. The offspring of two lovers does 
not really proceed from them: souls have no father nor 
mother, being all alike eternal. But an immortal soul in 
order to take human shape and to form a human body 
needs elements from the bodies of a man and a woman 
intimately united. This union of two bodies to procreate 
a third body needed by a kindred soul need not be spoilt 
by vulgar sensuality if a powerful affinity of souls imparts 
to the union of two lovers the ideal character of an appeal 
for their unborn child already beloved though not yet 
known. Then they attract souls worthy to be their asso¬ 
ciates and successors. But when, instead of true love, 
gross sensuality prevails, as often happens in vulgar 
marriages—when parents are afraid of their fecundity 
and seek bodily union only for their sensual gratification— 
then they attract souls equal to themselves and often 
beget their enemies. It has been often said that giving life 
is the worst crime, and this is perfectly right if we mean 
by life such a life as is likely to begin without true love. 

The decisive test of the value of a marriage are the 
children. Their moral nature corresponds closely to the 
character of the link which united their parents, and even 
intellectual abilities are most likely to distinguish the 
offspring of true love. This has been doubted, on the plea 
that genius is rarely inherited, while it appears probable 
that a man of genius might have been the object of true 
love. But there is one plausible reason why a man 
of genius is not likely to procreate gifted children. He 
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will not easily meet a woman of real affinity with himself, 
his peer, and he will be fatally exposed to the mistake 
of an ill-assorted union. In such unions, in which there 
are no very striking contradictions but also very few 
affinities, it is often inevitable that in the effort to create 
artificial links sensuality prevails, as it forms the easiest 
link between any two persons of different sex if they 
have nothing else in common. Great men are often unable 
to find a woman suitable for them, and they are not 
sufficiently emancipated from the influence of sensuality 
to live alone. They are likely to become the prey of an 
inferior woman, with whom they share so few mental 
peculiarities that in their longing for love and union they 
must give the greatest prominence to the worse side of 
their being. Such unions then attract souls as inferior as 
the feelings which have brought them together, and this 
explains why a man of genius so often has children even 
below the average intellectual and moral level of his class. 

The disgraceful ease with which sensual links are estab¬ 
lished between persons of different sex has led to the 
total perversion of the notion of the marriage relation. 
It is almost universally believed that love implies sensuality, 
and the mere existence of a love free from sensuality, 
though procreative, will be laughed at and disbelieved. 
But such a love exists, and is the greatest blessing for a 
great soul. It is not the privilege of great souls alone, 
and may be found on different levels of intellectual develop¬ 
ment, as is seen from the fact that great men are often 
the children of apparently vulgar parents. However 
vulgar these parents may appear, there was between 
them true love, otherwise they could not have attracted 
a great soul into their family. An exact inductive proof 
of this assertion would require a long and detailed study 
of many biographies, but for those who have experienced 
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the telepathic attraction of souls it is an evident truth 
that each soul attracts those other souls which are similar 
to it, and a great ideal struggler cannot therefore be bom 
from a sensual union. It is one of the greatest crimes to 
indulge in sexual sensuality, and there is no worse prejudice 
than to believe that sensuality can be justified by the 
lawful bonds of marriage. Many existing married couples 
are given to it and their sensuality is morally worse than 
the most libidinous excesses of sexual perversion out 
of marriage, because in the latter at least precautions 
are taken against the fecundity of these unnatural unions, 
while married couples bring upon themselves by their 
sensuality the curse of sensual offspring, whereby the 
parents’ sin is perpetuated in their children. Thus true 
love is made scarcer on earth while it alone can give the 
solution of many human difficulties. 

The appalling consequences of sensuality appear increased 
in the light of possible reincarnations and successive human 
lives. Few men reach old age with complete indifference 
to all sensuality, while the great majority have up to their 
death a host of unsatisfied desires. Such voluptuous 
souls must endure very intense suffering after death, 
their perception remaining unimpaired while their desires 
can no longer be satisfied. Thus sensual couples might 
attract sensual souls by their union, giving opportunities 
for their reincarnation. The less developed individuals 
hanker all their life after sensations and enjoy them 
immediately, without elaborating clear perceptions which 
are the necessity of intellectual souls and lead them from 
selfishness to altruism. Intellectual pleasure is commu¬ 
nicated, and we enjoy it more if it is shared by many 
others. Sensual pleasure is selfish apd needs no society 
to be enjoyed. Thus a sensual being is always selfish, 
and children boro from sensual unions are not likely to 
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be truly attached or grateful to their parents. True love 
which enjoys chiefly, not community of sensations, but 
union in thoughts and higher feelings, preserved even in 
the greatest intimacy, is most likely to attract the better 
kind of souls longing for incarnation and will be blessed 
and rewarded by loving and grateful children. 

This contrast between sensual union and true love admits 
many intermediate degrees. I do not say that the union 
of the best lovers is entirely void of every sensual pleasure 
nor that the most sensual lovers have nothing else than 
sensations in common. The greatest difference between 
the extremes is manifest in their relation to possible 
offspring. True lovers have common ideals, and want 
helpers to carry them out. They long for them intensely, 
and the thought of a child which would be their common 
child is full of delight for them. This feeling is the closest 
link between two true lovers, and its great intensity is one 
of the most essential peculiarities which unite more strongly 
than anything else a man and a woman already attracted 
towards each other by their affinities. 

Such feelings are entirely unknown to sensual lovers. 
They look upon the possibility of offspring as upon a 
danger to be dreaded and prevented if they can prevent 
it without depriving themselves of the sensations which 
exist in nature only as a reward due to those who call 
into life unborn souls. Sensual lovers are afraid of this 
consequence, and at the same time they feel that no 
artificial prevention is absolutely safe. Amidst their most 
voluptuous raptures a thought crosses their minds like 
lightning and frightens them: what if our union gave 
birth to a child ! A child is for them not the object of love 
and hopes. It is a tiresome encumbrance, a loud dirty 
animal to be cared for gratuitously under the penalty of 
criminal prosecution. 
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Children were looked upon as a blessing in primitive 
times, when helpers were needed for material work to be 
done, and they are even now so considered by the majority 
of agricultural populations where no overcrowding has 
begun. In the progress to more complicated activities, 
when special training requires greater care, the education 
of children often appears as a burden. Again on the 
highest level, when a man introduces into human life new 
activities and new values, striving towards new ideals, 
he feels intensely the need of intellectual helpers and he 
longs for children who might inherit his ideas, which are 
more than his wealth. This is possible only in true love, 
which increases all our powers and helps us to attain all 
our aims. It is most really productive, and gives a lasting 
happiness far greater than all sensual enjoyment. 

There seems at first sight to be one objection to the 
definition of love as the maximum affinity of two souls. 
How then could love be not always mutual ? you may 
ask. The existence of unreciprocated love cannot be 
denied, and it is known to have wrecked many noble 
lives. The whole power of mutual love for good is reversed 
if love is not reciprocated. The beloved person then fills 
the lover’s soul so much that he is unable to do anything. 
All his thoughts and feelings whirl in an unbearable 
intensity around his love, and the infinite longing for her 
sympathy burns into his consciousness with increasing 
despair; the maddening question: Why should this not 
be ? compasses his soul in a narrow circle, from which all 
other ideas are excluded; the intense desire to be the 
invisible companion of the beloved soul drives to suicide 
even those who know that death is not the end of life, 
while others are still more invincibly tempted to put a 
violent end to such an intolerable existence. Strong 
moral convictions may prevent it, but even without suicide 
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all vital strength is exhausted, and death often follows. 
And if the unhappy lover feels his soul growing and over¬ 
coming all difficulties under the influence of a kindred 
soul, the loss is felt not only as a personal pain but also as 
a pitiless destruction of creative power, producing indigna¬ 
tion and despair. I am speaking here of men and women 
capable of strong feelings, not of weaklings or of indifferent 
egoists. 

These facts of mortal unhappiness in love are of even 
rarer occurrence than the facts of the highest happiness 
caused by reciprocated feelings. Generally a very great 
love is based on such a degree of affinity that it cannot 
remain without reciprocity, but in the few cases when a 
truly great love is not mutual, it is easy to see that the law 
of affinity may still retain its validity. The worst and 
most irremediable position is the love of an inferior towards 
a superior, more developed soul, possessing many other 
affinities. If a woman has a great number of rare personal 
peculiarities, it may happen that a man of a narrower 
mental horizon shares with her some of these peculiarities, 
while he is unable to acquire the others. He will then 
feel powerfully attracted by her, while she may know 
souls very much nearer to herself. Similarly, a great 
man, if he moves among women, is sure to arouse great 
passions which he is unable to reciprocate. 

Unhappy love may also occur when a very superior soul 
shares some essential peculiarities with a generally inferior 
being, unable to feel these identical peculiarities with the 
same intensity, and even repelled by the general superiority 
of the lover. Thus, for instance, a great thinker might 
feel attracted towards an idle woman with whom he 
shares many tastes and opinions not very common. He 
would judge her according to these affinities not often 
met by him in other persons, while she could not bear 
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his intensity of thought and would feel uneasy in his 
company, being unable to follow his conversation as soon 
as he leaves the common ground of their affinities. 

The most common kind of unreciprocated love depends 
upon the growth of affinities once recognised and upon 
the exclusiveness of the feeling of love. A woman loves 
a man, but he already loves another woman. In such 
cases real affinity to a great extent may exist but cannot 
prevail over ties of custom or established relations. One 
of two lovers might meet a soul towards which he feels 
very strong sympathy and which has greater natural 
affinities with him than his own love, but he will not on 
that account desert his love to whom he is linked not only 
by natural affinities but also by a far greater number of 
acquired similarities based upon common reminiscences. 

In the cases of true love both lovers feel certain of their 
love and do not fear anything that might dissolve their 
union. They need no guarantee nor contract, because they 
know that they belong to each other, not only for this life 
but far beyond its limits, as they are able to find ways 
to increase the bonds of their union so as to make it 
really indissoluble. They study mutually the insignificant 
differences of aims which separate them and step by step 
they annihilate these differences, not by voluntary con¬ 
cessions, but by involuntary imitation of what is better 
from the common point of view. Such a mutual influence 
makes lovers after a long common life so similar to each 
other that every possibility of discussion or difference is 
removed. Under such circumstances both husband and 
wife owe very much to each other and help each other 
not only towards outward success in life, but also on the 
road to moral perfection and intellectual development. 
Each common activity forms a new link between them, 
and among all kinds of common activities nothing has a 
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deeper influence than common intercourse with the greatest 
souls of mankind, common thoughtful reading of great 
thinkers and poets. This enlarges the mental horizon of 
both in an equal manner and brings them nearer together 
than any material collaboration. They never feel alone, 
even if for some reason they are for a time in different 
places. They understand each other more perfectly 
than anybody else can understand either of them. They 
guess their thoughts and feelings strangely developing 
their powers of suggestion and telepathy. Such ideal 
lovers are one, and they really cannot live without each 
other. They spend their lifetime together, and as soon 
as one of them is called to a better existence through 
death, the other follows. Such a union exists often 
where it is not at all suspected, because true lovers are not 
anxious to tell their happiness to the world. They feel 
so happy together, that their need of other friendships 
decreases, the more so as the strongest feelings refrain 
from publicity and open manifestations. 

That feeling of reserve which usually isolates individuals 
and is entirely absent between lovers separates them as a 
couple from the world and prevents them from boasting 
of their unity even among friends. Thus we may know 
many families based on the most ideal love which appar¬ 
ently are only well-assorted marriages. On the other hand, 
incompatibility in marriage is difficult to conceal, and is 
ridiculed even by the friends of an ill-assorted couple. 
Thus we hear and know much more of unhappy marriages 
than of ideal love-unions. It does not follow that such 
unions are rarer, and they are possible on a very different 
level of culture, education and refinement. The essential 
condition of true love is a community of feelings which can 
only exist between persons working with the same aims. 
Among people chiefly occupied with material pursuits, this 
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community can more easily be established than among 
those who direct their endeavours towards ideal aims. 

The wrong education of women makes it exceedingly 
difficult for them to equal men in intellectual culture. 
They are educated as if they were mere playthings brought 
to Vanity Fair and sold to the highest bidder. They learn 
hypocrisy and dissimulation, they care so much more for 
appearances than for realities that they almost necessarily 
deceive those who take them seriously. While men grow 
in conditions of intense intellectual activity, they mostly 
educate their daughters and sisters in idleness and luxury, 
taking it for granted that women are unable to under¬ 
stand their labours and their aims. Thus we see in modem 
society women spending more time and thought on dress 
than on literature, and learning to listen with apparent 
understanding and interest to men’s talk which in fact 
is indifferent and even meaningless to them. This state 
of things produces a great number of failures in worldly 
marriages and makes it additionally difficult for a man 
of thought and action to find a really suitable companion. 
Marriage is then chiefly decided on grounds of outward 
appearance and sensual attraction without true affinity of 
minds. 

Our mothers educated in the old fashion are even afraid 
of every intellectual influence on their daughters, and a 
brother or friend is looked upon with suspicion if he 
attempts to awaken a real interest for serious aims in young 
women. The only remedy for this social evil is common 
education of both sexes from the elementary schools up 
to the university and the general recognition of the old 
Platonic truth that souls have no sex. While our universi¬ 
ties are closed to women it will always be difficult for a 
thoroughly educated man to find his true love. Common 
schools for both sexes are the safest opportunity for their 
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mutual acquaintance and for the culture of feelings. 
There is nothing wrong in the love of a young boy and a 
young girl long before they can be husband and wife. 
In truth, there is no safer guarantee for a young man 
against the worst temptations than the ideal love of a pure 
girl. Such love, begun in childhood and kept faithfully 
for life, grows to wonderful beauty and power. 1 

What then are the means of finding true love and 
avoiding error about it ? For it is better to remain solitary 
than to make a wrong choice. A loving wife is a great 
help in all our labours, while an indifferent wife is a con¬ 
tinual hindrance of her husband’s activity and produc¬ 
tivity, as she requires a great waste of energy for mutual 
concessions and artful arrangements needed to keep the 
peace of a home in which her aims are often in evident 
conflict with his aims. The greatest danger exists for 
those who avoid the company of women and are therefore 
insufficiently warned against the illusion produced by 
certain appearances peculiar to the weaker sex. Some 
disenchantments may occur before we learn to distinguish 
a woman who really understands us from one who cleverly 
feigns it. The safest way to acquire this psychological 
practice is to spend from youth upwards as much time 
as our leisure allows in the company of the other sex and 
specially of elder and ugly women, who are more sincere 
than those surrounded by many admirers. If a young 
man, after such a training in the study of women, feels 
what seems to him true love, let him try to educate his 
future wife up to his own level. The best test of their 
real affinities will always be common work. Lovers must 
begin by being friends, and in the fraternity of this friend¬ 
ship they may remain a long time testing their mutual 

• Among English writers, Thackeray and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
seem to have known true love best. 
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influence and the progress and growth of their feelings 
until no possible doubt exists as to their force. It is an 
error to believe that in the subtler activities we may not 
be helped. An artist, a scholar, a writer enjoys it as the 
greatest pleasure if he can explain to the wife of his choice 
what he intends to do. And she may help him by her 
suggestions if she is sufficiently familiar with his work. 
Her sympathy alone, her interest in his work, will be 
a productive power, and he will feel proud to improve his 
inventions if he sees that she understands them and that 
she shares his joy of creation. If a nascent sympathy 
depends on insignificant similarities, the differences will 
become evident in the attempt of common activity. If 
two souls are really made for each other, they will triumph 
over such difficulties, and they will learn to understand 
each other’s work and ideas. 

Another test of love is separation and correspondence. 
Speech is not the most efficient system of symbols for 
the mutual penetration of souls. You will never attain 
so complete a knowledge of a man from mere conversa¬ 
tion as from conversation and correspondence combined. 
Some persons unfold their souls more easily in writing 
than in talk, but even those who possess an equal mastery 
of speech and style reveal to their correspondents new 
peculiarities not so fully manifested in oral relations. It 
is only at a distance that we can really form a better 
appreciation of our love. It can then be noticed what 
share the charm of the immediate presence or sensual 
attraction has in the total power of affinity. Lovers who 
are associated for life feel best when they are separated 
how much they have become indispensable to each other. 
The impressions received from other persons are compared 
with the image impressed on the memory by the beloved, 
and true lovers see how small all present friendships 
appear when compared with the absent love. 
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If the lovers think that their feelings are likely to be 
disapproved for some reason or another, they ought not 
to conceal them from their friends. Let them calmly 
hear and consider all the arguments that may be brought 
against their love. If they are shaken in their certainty, 
their feeling was not true love, and they lose nothing by 
losing it. But if they stand unshaken, if neither time nor 
persecution changes their faith, then they need not be 
afraid of following the divine inspiration which draws 
them to each other, even if they break thereby laws which 
were not made for them nor by them, even if they are 
trampled upon and deserted by all their friends, even if 
they lose thereby every material prosperity, for theirs is 
power and happiness and fecundity, a heavenly life in 
mortal shape, a life which will be the justification of the 
apparent madness of their love. 

You will 1 perhaps ask me whether this perfect love- 
union is the unique form of marriage acceptable, and 
whether men and women unable to find their true love 
are condemned to go through life loveless and childless, 
always alone and without helpers. Whoever understands 
the value of true love will keep himself free for his unknown 
true bride up to the last rather than accept a degrading 
union with an indifferent woman. This faith of a pure 
soul in its destiny of love is likely to be rewarded by the 
realisation of fondest hopes, however late in life, if we 
admit a providential help in the most decisive steps of 
our earthly career. As to those who despaired too early 
of finding their true mate and created a family founded 
merely on mutual friendship and esteem, they have 
lost the right to true love by their infidelity to the 
ideal companion awaiting each of us somewhere on earth, 

* The following passage ending with the words “opportunities of life" 
is a later addition and was not written in X897. 
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and they must beware of new disenchantments threatening 
them if they break their promises and desert a faithful 
wife and loving children for a suddenly arising expectation 
of a greater personal happiness. It is a saddening sight 
to see how many vain efforts are made both by men and 
women in order to attract artificially and for a short time 
persons of the other sex. If a woman succeeds in capturing 
a man’s name or fortune without feeling any affinity with 
his soul, she becomes to him the heaviest burden and 
checks at every step his progress even if he started in life 
with the best plans. If a man feels invincibly attracted 
by a woman's external appearance, without caring whether 
she is able to share his life’s aims, he soon feels enslaved 
and limits all his activity to the satisfaction of his mis¬ 
tress’s fancies. Such persons live without purpose, and 
they grow in selfishness instead of advancing in love. 
They will discover their mistake at death, and find that 
they have spoiled their opportunities of life. 

I have spoken heretofore of the lover as superior to his 
love, because this is the most common case. But as souls 
have no sex, it is equally satisfactory if a man is led by a 
superior woman. In an association of two persons, perfect 
equality of powers is a very rare occurrence. But should 
it happen, the chief share of the common work will, for 
various reasons, be generally done by the husband aided 
with his wife’s sympathy or criticism. It is not because 
a wife’s kingdom is her home. In most households there 
is a ridiculous exaggeration of these home duties. In 
fact, a couple of really superior souls need not to devote 
so much care and thought to matters of household manage¬ 
ment as is usually done. But there is one important 
kind of work in which the woman’s share necessarily 
prevails, so that her energy rarely suffices to be creative 
also in other directions. She alone can feed her children 
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before birth and during the first period afterwards, spending 
on that purpose a considerable amount of her vital strength. 
This prevents a wife from working as much at the other 
common aims as her husband might and ought to do. 
This limitation does not refer to the education of children, 
which is as much the duty of the father as of the mother. 
Thus maternity does not confine a woman to her home, 
and may be considered as a mere interruption of any other 
work in which husband and wife are equal to each other. 

Love tested by common work, separation and friendly 
advice, is safe against all unexpected influences, and may 
be relied upon as immutable and eternal. It needs no 
legal guarantee, nor contract. It will be a source of unex- 
tinguishable creative power, materially and morally, in 
all struggles of life. While in all other associations for 
common aims helpers are lost either by death or change 
of opinions, love is the only association which calls forth 
new helpers from the invisible, clothing unborn souls 
with bodies formed of the parents’ blood, and teaching 
them to experience all their parents’ feelings and thoughts. 
Such children of true love associate with their parents 
in every strife, and help them in their life's work, or 
create new aims of life towards which they are helped by 
their parents. Thus love is the source of the first and most 
intimate association of souls, the family, which is the real 
social unit in all economical and political combinations. 

True love may raise a man to a higher level if it obliges 
him to fight and to grow. But for those whose aims 
extend beyond the narrow limits of personal success, true 
love is an incomparable source of strength and power. 
Each man who comes into human life in order to introduce 
new aims, create new values, and help his neighbour 
effectively, must fight against prejudice and against many 
selfish enemies. To be alone in these conditions is to 
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most men almost unbearable. When everything and 
everybody seem to desert a daring man ; when calumny 
grows so strong as to make him doubt whether he is 
not worse than all his enemies; when his friends condemn 
him with indignation; when dangerous temptations take 
the form of a deserved reward for real merits; when in 
a moment of weakness he dreads lest he become untrue to 
himself;—then a loving wife becomes a talisman awakening 
unknown depths of energy and giving power to resist evil 
in all its most deceiving forms, to fight and to triumph. 
These lovers are not afraid of death—for love teaches 
immortality without long philosophical studies. They go 
together through life and are for ever sufficient company 
to each other. They need no artifice nor deception to 
appear to each other for ever the best and nearest souls. 
They trust each other infinitely and have all aims in com¬ 
mon, increasing mutually their faith and working power. 

It is one of the most beautiful aspects of true love to 
see how it grows with age, being independent of the body, 
and how it cannot even be interrupted by death. Two 
souls working separately at the same aims can never do 
as much as if they lived together, because they have no 
remedy for the despair of being alone or for the doubts 
which sometimes assail even men of the strongest con¬ 
victions. But together they encourage each other, and 
work becomes the highest joy, convictions gain in certainty, 
defeats are borne easier, victories give more pleasure. 

To secure such a prize it is worth while to give up all 
other advantages. But, strange to say, this prize, being 
almost the greatest happiness that human life can give us, 
is the only aim for which it is useless to struggle. The 
'vulgar attempts at “ conquering ” a woman are unworthy 
of a truly loving man. The artful devices of vulgar women 
to attract the man of their choice will be repugnant to a 
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truly loving woman. If the soul which you love does not 
feel identically towards you without any effort on your 
side, if you had to use psychological tricks to bring about 
a decision, you could never reach the heaven of true love 
by this way. For true love is mutual and spontaneous, 
needs no courtship nor struggle ; it is a divine gift and a 
blessing that comes by itself, drawing two souls to each 
other without any effort on either side, without doubt or 
hesitation, giving power and happiness. 

For those 1 who either did not meet their love or 
spent all their feelings on a woman unable to repay them, 
there remains a supreme consolation in the fact that in 
order to attain the highest summits of human power and 
growth, to equal Plato, Gautama or St. Paul, the absolute 
loneliness which brings us nearer to God seems to be a 
necessary condition. And then only, fully free from all 
exclusive links, a soul learns, if this be possible for a 
human being, to love all other souls with equal intensity 
and to participate with God in the wonderful work of 
building up an increasingly harmonious Universe. Such 
a Christ will give himself entirely to others, without ever 
asking anything for himself. And from the top of the 
Golgotha, where only a few can rise in the full oblivion 
of all their personal pleasures and desires, the love which 
unites even the best human couples will appear as a mere 
exercise, leading by the greatest love of a single com¬ 
panion to improve the human faculty for love until it 
encloses in the same perfect brotherhood not only all 
other men but all existing souls. Then in the burning 
light of such an eternal love a truly divine life ensues. 

1 This passage, concluding the chapter, is an addition to the original 
text, written much later than 1897—after a religious conversion. 
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A NEW THEORY OF SEX* 

Bisexual association, as represented in the foregoing 
chapter, is Only one of the rarest forms of sexual relation 
occurring between persons of the highest spiritual elevation, 
and throws no light on the general problem of sexual 
life, which has such a great importance in human, animal 
and vegetal life. The right philosophical method leading 
to a solution of this thorny problem is the introspective 
study of one’s own Self, which reveals to us what it means 
to belong to one or to another sex. Only by grasping the 
deepest meaning of my own sexuality can I hope to discover 
the meaning of Sex in general. The widest experience of 
external appearances does not teach anything about the 
reality which corresponds to these appearances, and the 
only reality which the thinker can study directly is 
the reality of his own soul, which reveals sex as one of 
the particular marks of personality, distinguishing each 
human being from other Beings in general. “ Know 
thyself ” is the rule which allows us to study sex as well 
as all other particular marks of human personality. 

My first elementary knowledge of myself, when I began 
to distinguish myself from others, was the ordinary repre¬ 
sentation of a body moving in space, and animated by 
mind. Mind and body, however, were not yet clearly 

* This chapter, written much later than the foregoing six chapters, 
has been published in the main as the first chapter of A Theory of 
Personality , in Mind: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy , 
vol xxxi., N.S., No. 121 of January 192a. 
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distinguished from each other, and activities of the mind 
were credited to the body or to its parts, as when we speak 
usually of a feeling heart or of a thinking brain. Many 
educated persons, and even distinguished thinkers, if their 
thought is chiefly directed towards material appearances, 
have no deeper knowledge of themselves than children. 

Moral pain, the habit of contemplation, and, to a certain 
extent, also the study of the history of human thought 
and action, have led me, like many others, to distinguish 
more clearly the body from the mind, and to recognise 
the thinking and feeling subject from within as a spiritual 
being, as a real thing, or as philosophers say, a substance, 
and as the first original model of every conception of other 
existing things. 

The great difficulty of expressing in any foreign language 
the particular conception of one's own reality has been 
experienced by those who, writing in English on Sanskrit 
thought, used the term Atman, as having another meaning 
than the Self, the Ego, the spirit, or the soul. In the 
Polish language we have the peculiar term jazn, which 
also has no exact equivalent in English, though it may be 
rendered by Self. Here I shall use the term Self in the 
meaning of the Polish term, in order to avoid the intro¬ 
duction into an English text of a foreign word containing 
two letters unknown to the English alphabet. But this 
Self, as I understand it, is much less abstract than the 
Self of English writers or the Atman of Sanskrit thinkers. 
It is the full reality of a conscious subject, with all his 
thoughts, feelings, wishes and perceptions. All these 
contents of consciousness are events happening in me, 
in my own Self, not in my body, though I perceive appear¬ 
ances through the organs of my senses, and though I may 
will and produce external events in the material world 
of appearances, perceived through the senses. I remain 
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myself despite all the variations of the contents of my 
consciousness. 

A further step in the development of my knowledge of 
myself was the absolute and indestructible certainty of 
the inevitable persistence of my Self after the dissolution 
of my body. This certainty is different from mere beliefs 
as well as from inferences obtained by discursive reasoning. 
Belief in immortality is based on the personal testimony 
of those who know somehow that they are immortal. 
This knowledge is not similar to any other knowledge of 
facts or relations. In my experience, as in the spiritual 
experience of many others, it has been a sudden revela¬ 
tion (e£al<f>vr)s, Plato, Sytnp., 2ioe), coming after years of 
mere thinking on this matter and of believing the testimony 
of others. I knew at that time (1885) most of the 
arguments for immortality advanced by thinkers and 
believers. But they did not then appear to me to be 
definitively convincing. Suddenly came immediate 
intuitive certainty, with the evidence of mathematical 
axioms, and it came to stay. My certainty that I am 
and shall be, whatever happens to my body or my mind, 
since it came, has never disappeared for a single moment, 
neither in the waking state nor in dreams, neither in 
health, nor in illness. 

I know from books that this sudden discovery of the 
absolute existence of one's Self as a Being independent 
of the body has been made by many others. If it is 
genuine, it leads to a permanent and continuous conscious¬ 
ness of one’s indestructibility. It has been called by the 
Polish philosopher, Wroliski, autocriation, as it starts a 
new relation to one’s body and mind, different from the 
mental attitude of the vast majority of men having mere 
beliefs, or endeavouring to reach a knowledge of real 
existence by reasoning. 
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In 1894 I had a conversation on this subject with Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick, who was so much impressed by my 
attitude, that he attempted to give to the readers of 
Mind (October 1894) an account of this talk (A Dialogue 
on Time and, Common Sense). But he admits himself 
that when he tried to write down this talk he had forgotten 
too much of it, so that he had to allow imagination to 
supplement the defects of memory “ trying to preserve the 
general attitude of our minds towards each other.” But 
to me his account of my attitude proves that he did not 
understand me at all, and I was amazed at the possibility 
of such a complete misunderstanding. 1 If such a highly 
intelligent thinker as Henry Sidgwick, with his wide 
learning, could not understand a very common young 
man, full of his discovery of concrete real existence, then 
there is no hope of a general recognition of this experience, 
limited as it is to a minority of psychologists and 
theologians. 

The majority of my readers will consider my discovery 
as a subjective illusion. But a persistent illusion, which 
lasts throughout life, is at least a psychological fact, and 
deserves the attention even of those who never had it. 
There is a great difference between the mental attitude 
of those who have such an absolute and lasting certainty 
of their own existence (it seems to have been reached 
already by many disciples of Pythagoras and Plato) 
and those who have no such certainty. 

However rare this certainty is, it is not yet the last 
stage in the development of the intuitive knowledge of 
one’s Self. The final consecration of this continuous and 
permanent consciousness of one’s real existence is the 
further discovery of our pre-existence. Pre-existence 

1 He did not even understand that it was not fair to call a Pole a 
Russian professor because he taught at a Russian university^ 
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does not follow as a rational consequence from immortality. 
Many believers in immortality shrink from pre-existence 
as from a terrible heresy. Arguments in favour of pre- 
existence are less decisive than the usual proofs of 
immortality. There is a widely spread prejudice that 
pre-existence has been condemned by the Roman Church, 
and the great majority of Catholic priests believe in 
this condemnation, for which, however, I could not obtain 
any proof from the most eminent professors of the Catholic 
universities of Louvain and Fribourg. 

For me the subjective certainty of pre-existence is 
parallel to the certainty of immortality, and it is not a 
conclusion from any line of argument. I know that I 
have existed before this life, either on earth as man or 
elsewhere in similar conditions. This knowledge is for 
me not less evident than any mathematical axiom, and 
needs no proof. It is the foundation for many other 
convictions, and the explanation of many difficulties; 
it does not contain the slightest difficulty for my mind. 
I reached this certainty later than the certainty of 
immortality, but since I reached it more than thirty years 
ago, I have never lost it for a single moment. And so 
far as I know, the number of those who share this certainty 
is rapidly growing on earth. All the great Polish poets 
and thinkers during the nineteenth century had it: 
Wroiiski, Cieszkowski, Trentowski, Towianski, Mickiewicz, 
Krasiiiski, Slowacki, Goszczyhski, Wyspiafiski—to men¬ 
tion only the greatest. 

My eternal existence as a true Self has its experimental 
limitations owing to my close connexion with a body. 
It is not certain that a Self must always be incarnated 
in a body, but it is highly probable that each human being 
has experienced many incarnations. The incarnated Self 
lives in a set of conditions; and personality implies the 
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sum of these conditions. A person is an incarnated Self 
considered in all its relations to the external world and to 
its own past and destiny. A person owning body and 
mind depends for the conditions of its existence on the 
total heredity of the chosen body and on the acquired 
experience of the incarnated Self. Whatever I have 
ever had as contents of my consciousness may be under 
certain circumstances recalled to my memory; and, even 
when forgotten, the past experience of my Self has an 
influence on my present state and on my ability to feel, 
to think and to act in a certain way, which characterises 
my individuality. Thus my actual condition is due to a 
double line of influences: the succession of bodies from 
which descends my body, and the succession of mental 
states which my Self has experienced in past incarnations. 

The Self is not by itself a person : it is only so in given 
conditions of dependence on a part of the external world, 
with the possibility of influence on the immediate environ¬ 
ment. The person has therefore not the same permanent 
identity of substance as the Self. Each Self creates by 
incarnation a succession of persons. Even within one 
incarnation, despite the continuity of one and the same 
body, the same Self can create different successive persons, 
like an actor who plays different characters on the stage of 
a theatre. Something of this kind happens in real life 
whenever an act of will or an external influence causes 
a thorough change in the personal conditions. Thus a 
girl sometimes completely changes her personality by 
marriage, especially if she marries very much above her 
rank, or if she gives up a creative original activity in order 
to devote herself to her husband and her children. She 
remains the same Self, but many personal conditions— 
as, for instance, name, wealth and position—are changed. 

Not all the personal conditions of the same Self can be 
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thus changed within one incarnation. For instance, we 
cannot change our physical sex, nor can a thoroughly 
stupid person become clever or wise. A great poet like 
Dante or Shakespeare could not easily become a truly 
great statesman, though both have said many true things 
on statesmanship. We have seen recently an eminent 
Polish musician fail completely when he attempted to 
rule his country as Poland’s Prime Minister. Sometimes 
the same man succeeds in living several different lives 
in the same' incarnation—as, for instance, a gifted painter 
who during the war became a famous general. 

Personal existence has a variety of conditions which 
determine the activity of the Self. The classification 
and definition of these conditions or marks of personality 
is an important problem of metaphysics, and if we wish 
to understand thoroughly personal existence we must 
distinguish what depends on the essential quality of the 
Self from what is given to that Self by its particular place 
in space and time and by its relations to other Selves and 
persons. A complete characterisation of a person is only 
possible if we are able to enumerate all the conditions or 
relations which cause this person to differ from all other 
persons. Therefore we have to ask what makes human 
beings different from each other and how many kinds 
of human existence are possible ? The answer to this 
question will lead us to understand the causes which 
determine the individual destiny of each Self in each 
incarnation and the succession of different persons 
animated by the identical Self. 

A correct classification of human conditions or of the 
marks of human personality has, besides its metaphysical 
importance, also moral and social applications. It enables 
us, for instance, to judge the value of the current doctrine 
of class warfare. Whether workmen and capitalists are 
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really different classes of mankind depends on what 
principle of classification we adopt and what differences 
we consider as the most important. 

The conditions of personal existence depend either on 
the Self and its past experience or on the body and its 
inheritance. They may be permanent—as, for instance, 
sex; or variable—as, for instance, age, wealth and health. 
Some of them appear to be innate—as, for instance, genius; 
other conditions seem to be the goal of many efforts—as, 
for instance, education, or moral perfection. 

A great variety of opinions is possible on the subject of 
the true classification of men, based on the distinction of 
the real conditions or marks of personality. I fail to find in 
English a quite convenient term to define these qualities 
or conditions of personal existence (in Polish: cechy 
osobowotci ), and I do not remember any attempt at their 
complete enumeration, definition and classification. When¬ 
ever I have asked anybody in how many ways a human 
being may differ from others I have noticed that this 
problem has escaped the attention of the students of 
human life. If I am mistaken, I shall be very grateful 
for the indication of such investigations. My own classi¬ 
fication of sixteen chief marks of personality will be the 
final outcome of the inquiry into the meaning which 
each particular mark, condition or quality has for 
individual destiny. 

The most obvious difference between human beings 
considered in their variety is the difference of Sex; the 
first question to be asked about a person whose conditions 
of life we wish to understand thoroughly is whether it 
is a man or a woman. A general theory of personality 
must therefore explain the true meaning of sex. 

At first sight it might appear that the whole difference 
of sex depends only on the shape and function of the organs 
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of reproduction. Reproduction being one of the many 
functions of life and not inevitable in every individual 
life, it would seem that sexual difference is not essential, 
as many human beings live without ever using their 
organs of reproduction and without even being aware 
of them. When I pray or study, I seem to be simply 
a human being, neither man nor woman. The most 
properly human activities are common to both sexes. 
There is not a single thought, no kind of emotion, no 
ideal of human activity, which could not be common to 
persons of both sexes; and every possible experience 
of one sex can be fully understood and assimilated by the 
other sex. The very existence of reproduction can be 
entirely forgotten for weeks, months and years by those 
who are engaged in intense intellectual work or in spiritual 
contemplation of the highest realities. 

From such a point of view the sexual difference seems to 
disappear, or to be of the same secondary importance as 
any other purely physical difference—for instance, the 
difference of height or weight or muscular strength. For 
certain special purposes all these differences are very 
important, but they are not essential in the sense of a 
general classification of the marks of human personality. 
Is not sex also such a difference which is only important 
for a special purpose, that of reproduction ? We may ask 
besides whether reproduction has to be looked upon as 
an absolute and general necessity or merely as a temporary 
remedy for the imperfection and decay of our bodies, 
due to an ancient calamity known as the fall of man or 
original sin in our religious tradition ? 

Such questions might arise if we limit our knowledge 
of sex to the facts of reproduction, which in themselves 
are not peculiarly human, as there is such a close analogy 
between the reproduction of human beings and that of 
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animals. But outside the narrow limits of biology there 
is a vast field of sexual experience which is properly human, 
and we cannot fathom the mystery of sex without referring 
to that wider spiritual experience. One of the most manly 
men in human history, Dante, met a woman a few times 
in his life, and described his experience in his Vita Nuova. 
Much later, towards the close of his life, in the ripest and 
greatest of his works, he still considers Beatrice as more 
closely related to him than his wife, by whom he had 
several children. His marriage appears to him, when he 
speaks to the world at large and to the most remote 
posterity in his immortal poem, as an infidelity against 
his first love. 

This contrast between the spiritual reality of love and 
the material link of marriage is not an isolated experi¬ 
ence peculiar to the great Italian poet. It permeates the 
whole of human life and literature, and it shows that 
sexual experience is by no means limited to the facts of 
copulation and reproduction. 

Moreover, on the highest plane of spiritual life, in the 
mystic experience of the immediate contact of men and 
women with their Creator, again the sexual difference 
manifests its power, even when we compare the confessions 
of men and women so closely related to each other as, for 
instance, Theresa of Avila and John of the Cross. Both 
being equally indifferent to physiological reproduction, 
they still remain male and female, and every page written 
by one or the other of these great Carmelites is easily 
recognised as masculine or feminine. Both agree with 
Solomon and other mystics in their habit of using images 
taken from sexual love in order to explain their mystic 
experience of divine love. 

If we look at the widest range of sexual experience, in¬ 
cluding not only what has found an expression in literature 
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or art, but also the infinite variety of individual destinies 
shaped by sexual relations or impressions, if we take into 
consideration that there are many other sexual relations 
than the intercourse between lovers or between husband 
and wife, then we are led to the conclusion that sexual 
one-sidedness is one of the most fundamental limitations 
of Self, constituting its personality, and that every human 
being remains under the spell of this strange one-sidedness 
throughout life, even though he be entirely unaware 
of it. 

The body being an expression of the soul, a symbol of 
spiritual reality, the bodily sexual difference corresponds 
to a fundamental spiritual difference and cannot be limited 
to the single function of reproduction. If our knowledge 
of the human body were deeper, even a single hair taken 
from any part of the body would betray the sex of the 
person to whom it belonged. The difference between 
the organs of reproduction is only more evident and known 
because we have had special motives to study it. But 
every other organ in the human body will manifest its 
sexual character when physiological investigation has 
gone far enough. For the present we are unable to define 
these sexual differences otherwise than, perhaps, by 
certain averages of the dimensions of the whole body 
and its parts. Every dimension may be found in both 
sexes, but the average will be different for each sex. 

In order to reach a definition of the spiritual aspect of 
sexual difference we have first to decide whether we consider 
this difference as a permanent state of the innermost Self or 
as only a condition resulting from incarnation. Am I a 
man because my pre-existent and immortal Self received 
from my parents a masculine body, or have I myself built 
a masculine body out of the matter furnished by my 
parents, because I am a masculine Self ? And if I am a 
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masculine Self, is this masculinity something that can 
never be changed, or only a passing phase of my spiritual 
existence ? 

Such questions are not likely to be asked by everybody. 
Most men do not care to know such things; or they do not 
admit the possibility of such knowledge. Most of us have 
not even a clear reminiscence of our own past lives, and it 
is still more difficult to ascertain the past lives of others. 
Without such a memory how could we pretend to know 
the eternal destiny of our Selves and the mystery of 
sexual differences in body and mind ? 

We must here follow the same method as in every other 
investigation of reality. Every science is based on 
intuitive guesses which are verified by some kind of 
objective experience. Conformity with the experience 
of our senses is the test of physical hypothesis. But 
there is a vast field of spiritual experience not less evident 
than the experience of the senses. Dante's love of Beatrice 
was to him a fact not less than the colour of her eyes, 
though everybody could see the colour of those eyes, 
while very few men can understand such a love or have 
themselves experienced similar feelings. 

It is true that only very few human beings obtain an 
absolute certainty, first, of their immortality, then of 
their pre-existence, and finally of their sexual destiny. 
But an intuitive certainty as to their sexual past is possible 
for those who earnestly strive to know the truth about 
themselves. I know for certain, and with the same 
degree of unchanging certainty as I know of my immor¬ 
tality and pre-existence, that my actual masculine sex is 
not imposed upon me from without by the conditions of 
my conception in this particular incarnation. It is my 
own work and corresponds to a pre-existent state of my 
own Self, which, however, was not always the same; 
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and I know that in my eternal past I have experienced 
both sexes, though certainly not in such alternation that 
after each masculine life a feminine life should be the 
rule. I do not know whether I need ever be a woman 
again, but I am certain that I have been many times a 
woman. There is nothing in the life of woman totally 
foreign to my own Self. 

Such a subjective certainty is a psychological fact which, 
as the testimony of a single individual, might be a personal 
illusion. But if it is a genuine and spontaneous certainty, 
it is as permanent throughout life, when once reached, as 
the similar certainties of immortality and pre-existence. 

I distinguish the genuine experience of such certainties 
from the ordinary belief in the testimony of others. Such 
beliefs are opinions which may be imparted to suggestible 
people but also lost by them. The genuine intuition is a 
permanent acquisition reached by meditation and con¬ 
templation which reveal to us the mystery of our own 
real being. A definite knowledge of one's self is the 
metaphysical explanation of the possibility of every other 
knowledge of anything else, and it stands as open as the 
evidence of the senses to all those who seriously endeavour 
to attain it. For those who have no such experience 
the testimony of one who has it is simply a hypothesis 
which can be tested by the wider objective experience 
of sexual life. 

Let us, therefore, formulate this general hypothesis 
which will help us to account for the facts of sexual life. 
Each Self experiences alternately, in phases which last 
much longer than any single human life, two opposite 
spiritual states which within our earthly existence manifest 
themselves in bodies of opposite sex. These alternate 
phases of the spirit follow each other according to an 
inward determination, as the consequence of some original 
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deviation from equilibrium, like the oscillations of a 
pendulum. This original deviation is what is called the 
fall of man. It has been brought about by ourselves. 
At each stage we may be more or less distant from 
equilibrium, and the process which tends towards the 
opposite state goes on during incarnation, so that a male 
spirit, having built a male body, may in its inward growth 
during the same incarnation reach spiritual femininity, 
and the reverse. This explains how it happens that we 
know women with a male spirit and men similar to women. 

The difference of sex is known to us by intimate experi¬ 
ence and cannot be stated in terms of any other order. 
There is no virtue or vice peculiar to one sex exclusively 
of the other; whatever can be said of men or women in 
general will in particular cases apply to the opposite sex. 
Even the definition of masculinity as predominance of 
activity or of femininity as predominance of receptivity 
will not exactly fit all the individual cases. There are very 
active women and very passive men. Neither is courage 
the monopoly of man nor purity the privilege of woman, 
though great courage is more frequent among men and 
perfect purity among women. The tendency to define 
sex by something else or to explain the sexual difference 
by a combination of other qualities is not compatible 
with a full and clear understanding that sex is a funda¬ 
mental mark of personality, rooted in an essential state 
of the incarnating spirit. 

The sexes are really different and opposite classes of 
mankind. There is an age-long opposition between them 
and a real warfare, the most genuine class warfare in 
human life. The predominance of muscular strength in 
primitive social conditions has kept women terrified and 
enslaved. Every growth of civilisation means emancipa¬ 
tion of women from sheer masculine brutality and 

14 
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increases their influence on social and political life. 
Women, when they have obtained in every respect equality 
of opportunities and of rights, will still remain women 
and they will not avail themselves of all their victories. 
For ages they have freely devoted more time and industry 
to music and still they have not produced a single musical 
composer equal to the greatest male musicians. Even 
the most feminine musical genius (Chopin) has taken 
a male body for his incarnation. If our parliaments were 
filled with ladies, it is not likely that a great statesman 
would arise out of their ranks. Whenever a spirit comes to 
this life with original creative faculties, he appears as a 
male. Genius is essentially masculine, and even great 
talent is found oftener in men than in women. We might 
explain this by the actual social condition of mankind, 
in which men still prevail. 

If, however, there is somewhere a world ruled by women, 
it is not at all likely to follow the masculine fancy of 
Aristophanes. On the contrary, such a world would be 
probably a better world than ours. Women generally 
are better than men. They are less selfish; but they 
have also less in them of their own, and they need fecun¬ 
dation in body and mind by men. 

Sexual attraction between men and women, from the 
lowest concupiscence and carnal passion to the highest 
perfection of pure love, works for the diminution of sexual 
one-sidedness. Carnality exhausts itself in man by loss 
of virility, in women by maternity, in both sexes by 
disease resulting from wrong indulgence. In love the 
lovers impregnate each other with their opposite sexuality. 
Men acquire the feelings of women and women masculine 
capacities. Widows have often continued the work of 
their deceased husbands. 

In the long struggle between the sexes there is one great 
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feminine victory due to Christianity: the ideal of indis¬ 
soluble marriage. If two beings of opposite sex, with the 
full understanding of what it means, join each other in a 
truly indissoluble union, they acquire a peculiar experience, 
not accessible to those who marry on the understanding 
that they may divorce. Dissoluble unions are inferior, 
not only morally but also in the sense of mutual absolute 
possession (and complete satisfaction of all the senses), to 
true indissoluble marriage. 

The modern agitation in favour of divorce is a misguided 
aspiration towards the same ideal of indissoluble marriage. 
People want to dissolve such unions as are not true 
marriages, in order to enable everybody to meet the true 
partner for a really indissoluble marriage. But they are 
not aware that by overthrowing the public sanction of 
absolute indissolubility they destroy piecisely what 
they desire to obtain. A divorced woman can never fully 
believe in the definitive character of a new union, as 
those believe who take the risk of a solemn affirmation 
and obligation of indissolubility, without any possible re¬ 
course to law in order to justify or mend their mistakes. 

The indissolubility of marriage was unknown in pagan 
antiquity. There remains even now a higher stage of 
indissolubility to be reached, beyond the claims of the 
Christian Church. The Church sanctions a kind of poly¬ 
gamy in the successive marriages of widows and widowers. 
Strict monogamy and absolute indissolubility would give 
only one wife to each husband in each life, as death should 
not be considered a motive for divorce. We may go even 
one step farther and imagine the same feminine Self 
associated as wife to the same masculine Self in successive 
lives. Finally, such a close and eternal relation of two 
spirits might exist that they should have been to each 
other alternately husband or wife in successive incarnations. 
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Thus we see that even such a simple law as is the 
indissolubility of true marriage, being the outcome of 
true Love, may be interpreted as a succession of different 
forms of sexual union : 

1. The ordinary indissoluble marriage, as it is admitted 
by the Roman Catholic Church, implies the possibility 
of successive polygamy, as it unites two persons only for 
the short span of the life of one of them, who dies first, 
and allows the widow or widower to contract another valid 
marriage. Here the indissolubility is limited and condi¬ 
tioned by simultaneous earthly life and a dead person 
is treated as non-existent. 

2. A higher form of indissolubility is the union of those 
who vow to each other fidelity even in the case of death, 
and who keep such an obligation. The practical fulfilment 
of such a vow implies an actual intercourse between the 
living partner and the one that has lost the body but 
remains an immortal active soul revealed by Love to the 
faithful partner. 

3. A still higher form of indissoluble marriage is the 
union of those who not only remain faithful to each other, 
despite the death of one of them, but are absolutely certain 
to meet again and again in successive incarnations, always 
as husband and wife. This is a very rare form of indis¬ 
soluble marriage. 

4. Finally there remains the highest degree of indissoluble 
union, when not only the death of one partner, nor the 
death of both, can separate them, but even the change of 
sex in successive incarnations does not tempt them to 
seek or to accept other partners. Such lovers have been 
to each other husband and wife, brother and sister, father 
and daughter, mother and son, and they recognise each 
other at first sight in each incarnation, even if the greatest 
differences of age, rank, wealth, education, nationality 
should conspire to separate them. 
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This is the logical development of the ideal of strict 
monogamy and absolute indissolubility of marriage. Such 
a lasting link explains the perfection of certain marriages. 
A truly indissoluble marriage excludes not only every 
infidelity, even previous to the first meeting of the lovers, 
or posterior to the death of one of them, but also every 
quarrel or serious dissension. If such a perfectly indis¬ 
soluble union did not exist on earth, it would still remain 
the dream of all true lovers. They wish to share mutually 
all their thoughts and feelings, to guess rightly each 
other’s mind, and to meet naturally and spontaneously 
each other’s wishes. Such perfect love has not only been 
imagined by poets, it is the final goal of human sexual 
experience. 

But the more we progress in this direction of absolute 
perfection of love and indissolubility of marriage, the less 
can we expect such spiritual realities to be governed by 
external legislation or enforced by the decrees of our 
judges. The law cannot ensure love, and divorce legisla¬ 
tion cannot annul truly indissoluble marriage. 

With the increasing perfection of social life public opinion 
will esteem more and more those who commit no mistakes 
in their sexual choice. But those unhappy beings who 
have not yet reached such a level of sexual discrimination 
will in such a society be able to get rid of insupportable 
partners without shocking proceedings, by mutual consent 
and the tacit acquiescence of the wise. 

We cannot expect such an acquiescence as long as the 
mistakes are frequent and the consequences cruel to 
children and other innocent victims in a still very imperfect 
society. We are responsible for all the consequences of 
our mistakes. In each particular case many things should 
be carefully considered before the parents of a child dare to 
deprive it of all that the common life of a family implies. 
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Endurance of an imperfect union may be the best 
preparation for the final discovery of the right partner 
in a future incarnation. Those who have once made a 
mistake are particularly liable to commit other mistakes, 
and therefore no safer advice can be given to them than 
the exhortation to endure what they have brought upon 
themselves. Those few who are certain of having dis¬ 
covered their true and definitive destiny will neither ask 
advice nor listen to it. 

The doctrine of counterparts, as attributed to 
Aristophanes by Plato in the Symposium and later 
popularised by Swedenborg and Thomas Lake Harris, 
is not a passing fancy. It has returned again and again 
with obstinate insistence since the tale of Tristan and 
Isolde was first told. Its consequences are very serious; 
for, if each of us has only one true counterpart, we are 
bound to give up every other union, whatever the 
consequences may be to us or to others. This is the 
romantic conception of love, justifying every breach of 
the law and every infidelity to pledged faith. 

On the other hand, if love is not such a transcendental 
and absolute reality, if true marriage depends on the 
mutual goodwill of any two persons who understand the 
rules of the game, then there is no need to break any 
existing bond as long as we can improve it, and it would 
be silly to hope that a future union will be happier at the 
cost of an avowed past failure. This is the classical 
doctrine which condemns the romantic view as a perverse 
invention of the evil spirit. Social peace and moral 
order seem to be safer in an unromatic world, where the 
stability of sexual unions does not run the risk of sudden 
revelations which overthrow every existing link and 
obligation. 

According to the current view the classical doctrine is 
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Christian and romantic madness is pagan. But the 
original classical marriage of Greek or Hebrew'antiquity 
has been always essentially dissoluble, while indissolubility 
has been introduced into the marriage laws by Christ¬ 
ianity ; and it is nothing else than the legal expression 
of the romantic craving for absolute union. Romantic 
love is the spiritual justification of Christian marriage. 
Christianity has established as universal law what had 
been the highest voluntary experience of exceptional 
lovers. The fulfilment of the Christian law is humanly 
possible only under the condition of romantic love. The 
miracle of such a love has been discovered by mediaeval 
poets and confirmed by such enthusiasts as Swedenborg 
or Thomas Lake Harris. A single example of positive 
experience is more decisive than thousands of failures 
which appear to contradict such experience. Two lovers 
who are certain that they were made by God for each 
other and for nobody else are more reliable witnesses 
than any number of Don Juans who have sought their 
counterpart in vain and have still gone on believing in 
final success against their own experience. 

But even if we grant that such reliable witnesses exist, 
their testimony does not justify a sweeping generalisation. 
They may be very rare exceptions and are likely to be such 
exceptions, for perfect love can exist only between perfect 
beings at a very high stage of personal development. 
Such perfect beings will not easily break existing obliga¬ 
tions even if they have made a mistake in marrying the 
wrong person. 

Truly indissoluble union is possible only between 
immortal lovers, certain of their immortality and conscious 
of their pre-existence. For such souls who in earthly 
life remain citizens of an eternal world the endurance 
of an unhappy marriage for the short term of one incama- 
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tion can always be accepted easily as a purification and 
preparation for the future meeting after death of the 
true and eternal counterpart. If that eternal partner is 
met in earthly life while another link has been already 
formed, there is no need to break that material link and 
to deprive the children of the harmony between father 
and mother. Eternal love is patient, and can wait a life¬ 
time for the final and complete union of bodies and souls. 
Pure friendship gives such a great joy to those who were 
made for each other, that they can keep their material 
and social obligations even to wrong partners for the 
short time of one human life, which is like a moment when 
compared with eternal bliss. 

Therefore faith in absolutely indissoluble union between 
true lovers needs not to be a dissolving motive wrecking 
existing families. Ordinary indissoluble marriage binds 
only for a very short time, and it is fair to keep our pledge, 
even if we were mistaken as to the person to whom we 
pledged our faith. 

For the generality of mankind there is nothing lost if 
everybody endures what he has brought upon himself 
by his own free decision. Those exceptional beings who 
are fit to have a true counterpart are not likely to be 
deceived by rash decisions into unholy unions or they 
will find a way out of such a wrong union without doing 
harm to anybody. 

Thus we can conciliate the classical and the romantic 
view of love and marriage. Classical marriage, if faithfully 
kept, prepares romantic love in a future incarnation, or is 
the outward form of an existing romantic love. 

The difference of sex influences also other human 
relations besides love and marriage, namely friendship, 
fatherhood, motherhood and brotherhood. There is the 
possibility of pure friendship between persons of different 
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sex, which will not lead to exclusive love and will still 
be a feeling different from friendship between persons of 
the same sex. The full growth of such friendships free 
from temptations appears to be conditioned by the 
experience of true exclusive love which feels no jealousy. 
Only those who have found their love can peacefully 
enjoy innocent friendships with the other sex. Other¬ 
wise every such friendship is threatened by the sudden 
revelation of love which spoils its purity. 

The real differentiation of sexual love and sexual friend¬ 
ship presupposes the emancipation from superficial sensual 
attachments which are not exclusive. There is a suc¬ 
cession of degrees in sexual experience which starts by 
animal carnality and ends in true love distinguished from 
pure sexual friendship. That so many men still disbelieve 
in such friendship proves only that they are equally 
ignorant of true exclusive love and see in every woman 
a possible mistress. 

The relation between father and daughter or mother 
and son implies true friendship and something besides 
which is sexual fatherhood and sexual motherhood. A 
father loves his daughter otherwise than his son, but such 
a differentiation of sexual feelings is the ripe fruit of a long 
growth of the soul. 

Also the relation between brother and sister differs from 
the brotherhood or sisterhood prevailing between persons 
of the same sex. No definition of these feelings is possible, 
and very few individuals experience them fully. They are 
not a necessary consequence of the common origin of two 
persons from the same parents, as physiological brother¬ 
hood does not necessarily imply spiritual brotherhood, 
and this last is possible also without consanguinity. 

The influence of sex permeates not only all personal 
relations between persons of different sex, but also every 
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manifestation of human activity. Men and women are 
able to do the same things in a different way, and we 
require a wide experience of life with a deep consciousness 
of sex to appreciate this diversity, which confirms the 
hypothesis that sexual difference has its root in a pre¬ 
existent state of the Self and not in the structure of our 
bodies. 

The form of the body is a symbolic expression of those 
spiritual realities which appear as masculine expansion 
and feminine receptivity, or virile strength and virginal 
beauty. There are degrees of sexuality in body and 
mind, and a person may be more or less manly or womanly, 
in spirit as well as in the body. The body does not always 
correspond exactly to the spirit, because we have such 
bodies as are the expression of our spirit at the time of 
conception, with the limitations imposed by the chosen 
ancestry. The spirit builds the body out of the blood 
furnished by the parents, and every builder is hampered 
by the imperfection of the materials used. 

Conception depends on a peculiar relation of three 
spirits, those of the parents and the incarnating Self. 
Only when true love unites the parents can a Self of the 
highest kind accept their body. Imperfect unions of 
selfish and carnal people furnish the opportunity for the 
incarnation of lower spirits. The emotional and spiritual 
attitude of the parents towards each other and towards 
God in their union has a greater influence on the character 
of their children than physical heredity. Parents who are 
aware of this may attract towards their bodies by humble 
prayer and faith, in unselfish devotion, the highest kind 
of incarnating spirits, who come down on earth, not because 
they crave for sensual life, but because they wish and 
intend to serve and to help others by improving the 
conditions of human life on earth. 
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This incarnation of the highest spirits, of men of genius 
and of Saints, has been usually worked unconsciously by 
pious parents united in true love and guided by higher 
inspiration. Conscious striving for such a fecundation 
transforms deeply the marriage relation and may be 
considered as the highest human Art, as it calls into being, 
not images or symbols like the other arts, but living persons, 
incarnated spirits. They receive a strong and beautiful 
body from their loving parents and they give them heavenly 
bliss; for there is no joy greater than the rejoicing of a 
father or a mother at their children’s attainments, if their 
whole life was directed towards this goal. 

How such a result can be obtained those who are united 
in a consciously indissoluble union for mutual help towards 
ideal perfection learn easily by claiming boldly from above 
the necessary inspiration and acting up to the light which 
is never denied to them. They will be guided from step 
to step in their endeavours; and every pair of lovers 
entering this noble competition will be amply rewarded 
for their unselfish devotion and their repudiation of vulgar 
gratifications. 

If our human sexual life is thus explained by the con¬ 
ception of a spiritual sexuality pre-existing to its bodily 
expression, there arises the difficulty of explaining how 
it is possible that sexual life extends beyond and below 
humanity, while we cannot credit animals with the 
spirituality of human loves. Sexual life in beings lower 
than mankind seems to throw a singular light on human 
sexual life which in external appearances sometimes 
resembles closely that of lower animals. 

The only way out of this difficulty is the supposition that 
what we know as the evolution from the lower to the higher 
forms of the body is not a primitive process, but a con¬ 
sequence of a previous fall of the spirit. Thus though, in 
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the history of our earth, life seems to have risen from 
animality to humanity, humanity is older in the universe 
than animality, and there is truth in the tradition that 
the creation of angels has preceded the creation of man. 

Therefore we are right in interpreting the sexuality of 
animals by human sexual experience, not the reverse. 
In every fecundation a spirit precedes the body and is 
builder of the body. The sexual difference in the animal 
world has the same fundamental meaning as in the human 
world, only heredity dominates much more the generation 
of animals, without excluding the possibility of feelings 
and strivings in animal consciousness which are akin to 
human experience and imply an obscure tendency towards 
the recovery of the lost equilibrium, a tendency which 
is at the bottom of the mystery of sexual differentiation. 

The future equilibrium, as the last goal, need not be 
the same as the lost equilibrium or the starting-point of 
sexual life. In this future equilibrium sexual difference 
may still persist; and the Catholic cult of the Virgin, 
which is also a manifestation of sexual consciousness in 
the believers, would thus find its justification. 

Sex would be then the result of a felix culpa, which, 
however, for its atonement does not require the annulation 
of this duality of being, which is known to us as sexual 
life. The mere one-sidedness of sex may be overcome 
otherwise than by the monotony of asexuality, and the 
whole of human sexual experience would then appear as 
a device of God for the gradual extinction of our selfishness 
by showing us in the opposite sex an object of our most 
immediate and spontaneous love; 



NOTE 


The last chapter, if compared with the six preceding chapters, 1 
shows in what direction the thought of the author has grown 
since 1897. He has not lost his faith in Trve Love, but he sought 
and found an explanation of the great variety of sexual Love 
manifested in human life. Similarly, he has not lost his certainty 
of immortality, pre-existence and freedom, but has sought and 
found an explanation of his relation to his Maker which would 
not impair the substantiality of his soul. 

The predominance of idealism in philosophy has accustomed 
the readers of philosophic works to look upon objective Truth 
as always embodied in dead formulas without life. But true 
spiritualism leads us to look for a really living and growing 
thinker behind every attempt at an expression of objective 
Truth. Thus, for instance, the greatest spiritualist of the 
nineteenth century, Maine de Biran, has left in his writings 
a remembrance of his personal life experience which led him 
steadily and gradually from the study of sensations to the 
mystic experience of God. 

At each stage of our thought we undergo the illusion of an 
ultimate finality, which, however, is soon discovered to be a 
mere approximation. If we compare two such definite and 
characteristic stages of the same thought, we obtain a stereo¬ 
scopic view of the author’s soul, and this justifies the publication 
in the same work of two chapters on the same subject written 
at twenty-four years’ interval. A transition is given by the 
last passage of Chapter VI, written several years later than the 
preceding text, but twenty years before Chapter VIII. 

The original text of the Progress of Souls consisted of five 
objective chapters on the true existence of an immortal and 
free soul—and five very subjective chapters on the love of God, 
of woman and of society. Here are given those five objective 
chapters as the starting-point of the author’s thought, with 
the addition of the most subjective chapter on True Love and 

« The first chapter was rewritten at the publishers’ request in 1923, 
but contains most of the original text. 
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its corrective in the article written twenty-four years later. 
This gives a very peculiar character to this book. The living 
writer appears in the contrast of these two last chapters more 
like himself than in James’s encomiastic Preface, which refers 
chiefly to the omitted subjective chapters. Any true reader, 
able to interpret texts, can see that the author has grown and 
that he obliges those who are able to follow him to repeat in 
their own souls his strange experience of a widened horizon. 

Usually, philosophic authors conceal their inner growth, as 
they are chiefly anxious to appear to their readers as consistent 
as possible. They hide thus the reality of a living soul behind 
the appearance of a dead uniformity and consistency. But 
Dante, in his Vita Nuova , has given a succession of texts written 
at different times with his own commentary on them, representing 
thus successive stages of the same inner experience. Here the 
author has followed the example of Dante without the excuse 
afforded by poetry. It is his wish and hope to treat in a similar 
fashion the remaining subjective chapters of the original text, 
and first of all the blasphemous chapter on Divine Rule* which 
the author will not be ashamed to publish with a fit recantation, 
as Plato did in the Phaedrus with the speech of Lysias, being 
a blasphemy against True Love . The view of a soul which rises 
from arrogant atheism to the knowledge of God is much more 
convincing and instructive than the most consistent theology 
of a soul that has never experienced the pangs of doubt or the 
joy of triumphant certainty due to sudden illumination. The 
world of souls is fully alive and growing. True knowledge of 
absolute reality is impossible without becoming aware of this 
innermost growth of each soul. 

This book is an attempt to show on a personal example such 
a growth of a soul enjoying the spiritual inheritance of innumer¬ 
able other souls. The purpose of such a sincere confession is not 
a final solution of obvious difficulties, but an indication how 
anybody may be led to know his own self, and to guess the inner 
nature of the universe by a deeper insight into his own nature 
and essence. This is altogether another method of metaphysical 
exposition than the traditional fiction of one eternal and un¬ 
changeable vision of Being. Plato was the first to introduce 
the ideal of such a vision into the intellectual life of mankind, 
and the whole development of natural science is based on that 
fiction of permanent and unchangeable ideas. But Plato has 
also left us an immortal picture of his own inner growth through 

’ See the German Seclcnmacht , pp. 216-146: V. Hdchste Wesen . 
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many stages from the Socratic dialogues up to the Laws. The 
wisdom resulting from this unique self-revelation of. a great soul 
has not yet been fully utilised by modem philosophy, because 
the discovery of the true chronology of Plato's writings is quite 
recent (1897) and known chiefly to a very narrow circle of 
scholars, mostly not interested in metaphysical research. It 
was a proper task for the author of Plato's Logic to apply that 
knowledge recently obtained by his efforts to a deeper under¬ 
standing of his own thought. The Progress of Souls was intended 
from the beginning as a counterpart to Plato's Logic , and 
the author cannot insist enough on the necessity to study both 
works together, as they explain and supplement each other. 

The social, educational and political consequences of the 
author's creed, as presented in the last three chapters of the 
Progress of Souls , 1 have been confirmed by the World War and 
the economic crisis which still continues. There is certainly 
a safe way leading out of the confusion created by the universal 
conflagration. Success depends on the growth of an increasing 
number of souls conscious of their destiny. This important 
process can be furthered by the example of the author's inner 
experience. The great struggle which leads to a transformation 
of many social conditions was foreseen by him in many of his 
works published before the war and in many public lectures 
delivered in Poland, France, Switzerland, England and America. 2 

In parting from my readers without knowing whether I shall 
ever have the chance of addressing them again, I wish to remind 
them that true wisdom is won now on earth not in the same 
reasonable way as are reached other human aims of a more 
practical kind—not, for instance, as a bridge or a tunnel is 
made by experts enjoying all the means needed for the purpose 
—but, as it were, by accident and very much against all 
reasonable probability. We have universities for teaching the 
knowledge of our times, laboratories, observatories, libraries 
and museums for research, but nowhere on earth exists an 
institution for the deeper study of the real selves of some chosen 
thinkers with all possible means for the thorough transformation 
of body and soul. Only in such a peculiar metaphysical laboratory, 
in perfect leisure and liberty, could such a book as this be re- 

1 See the German Seelenmacht, pp. 220-301: VIII. Gesellschafts - 
ordnung ; IX. Lebensziele : X. Zukunftsaussichten. 

a See the Polish work LudzkoU Odrodzona (regenerated mankind), 
published in 1910 ; also the German article of K. Muth, quoting the 
author's letters in the Miinchen monthly SUddeutsche Monatshefte, pp. 623- 
631, Feb. 1915; National Polnische Illusionen ; also in Nos. 7-8 of La 
Revue de Pologne, Paris, June 1915, pp. 261-267: Une confession allemande. 
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written in a more satisfactory manner, so that it might really 
serve for the emancipation of mankind from the evils which 
threaten to overwhelm us and to destroy our civilisation. 
Living in a city, with many cares and duties, without any of 
the most essential conditions for a real concentration of mind, 
what else can an author offer to his readers than his dream of 
what should be and what he cannot carry out in the turmoil 
of contemporary life ? This dream is an appeal to those few 
who might understand its meaning to join him in order to build 
somewhere in the mountains, in a sunny climate, a peaceful 
retreat fit for those who would submit themselves to a thorough 
training of soul and body in order to attain true wisdom by 
deepening first their knowledge of themselves and then of every 
other kind of real existence in order to emancipate themselves 
from the rule of illusions and to enjoy a fullness of life which 
is possible only when one is true to one’s own self. 

Such an institution, which has been called a Forge for steeling 
souls, would need only a few permanent workers and much 
smaller means than many existing splendid laboratories devoted 
to the study of matter. But it would offer to guests from all 
nations an opportunity to spend some time in such exceptional 
conditions in which all reasonable means would be applied to 
help the growth and awakening of human souls. In such a 
Forge , if we ever succeed to found it—a trifle of some two hundred 
thousand pounds would be sufficient to ensure permanently 
its existence—many works could be written in which the Truth 
about Life and Being would appear from different points of 
view, but always as a personal experience of some living thinker 
which has to be repeated in other souls in order to help them in 
their growth. The essential thing which leads to the regeneration 
of mankind is, however, not books, but the creation in a wisely 
selected spot of a spiritual atmosphere helping individual souls 
to understand themselves, as only such souls who understand 
and know themselves can bring light into the terrible darkness 
which causes so many mistakes in the contemporaneous social 
and political life. 
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